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seen that the oil had run out of the tank. 
and the supply was replenished. 

“It is one of the most mysterious acci- 
‘dents that ever happened to me,” said the 
young inventor to Dobbs, who was in the 
turret with him, “and I can’t imagine 
what caused it. But it didn’t end our trip 
after all.” 

‘** Why, I never heard of such a strange 
thing before as the way that fire originat- 
ed,” replied thespeculator, with a shudder. 

** Nor can I understand how the oil tank 
faucet got open.” 

‘“* Neither can I,” declared Dobbs, in sol- 
emn tones. 

_A favoring breeze sprang up that night, 
and they sped along over the western 
plains at a rapid rate of speed until there 
appeared a rugged, mountainous stretch 
of country far ahead on the following 


“We must mark this spot to locate the 
Storm King,” said Frank. j 

‘*Dar am some rocks nigh de sho’; let’s 
git ter de leeward ob dem,” Pomp suggest- 
ed. ‘* We kin stay dar till daylight, 
honey.” _~ d 

The rocks in question were a poor shel- 
ter, but it was much better than remain- 
ing exposed to the deluge of rain, so they | 
zon under a projecting ledge, wrun§ out 
their clothes, and remained there until 
daylight. = 

omp then went up a tree to survey the 

situation. s 

When he came down he announced that 
there was a town standing on the bank of 
the river, about two milesaway. | . 

Frank suggested that they go to it, and 
get assistance to raise the Storm King, to 
see if she could be repaired, and all assent- 


in the deck, and dropped the other end 
overboard, — 
- Down it went far below the air-ship and 
_ he shouted to his companions: © 
‘*Get down on that. , 
‘* But you ?” faintly asked Dobbs. 
“Tm going to try to land the Storm 


ing. 

Down the ladder they went to the end, 
and there the three hung swaying, Dobbs 
bitterly reproaching himself mentally, for 
having let the oil run out of the tank and 
all wondering how the fire originated. 

Frank rushed over to the turret. : 

There were flames shooting up into it 
from the cabin. 

He dared not enter, but as the keyboard 
was near the open window, he crouched 
behind the metal plates, reached in his 
arm, and although it was scorched he 
pressed the proper keys. 

The three driving wheels ceased their 
revolutions at once, and the two helices 
and the vertical screws Bbopped. 

Had not the big parachute-like wings 
been spread out at each side, the Storm 
King would have sane down like a stone. 

- But they buoyed her, and although she 
sunk faster than was consistent with com- 
fort, she did not suddenly drop earthward, 

The oppressive heat caused Frank to 
hasten away. : : 

Reaching the wire ladder, he was going 
to descend and join his three friends, who 
were hanging far below, when out from 
three bull’s-eyes, over which the ladder 
hung, shot the flames, 

They cut off his descent. 

Almost fainting, Frank drew back. 

** ’'ve probably saved the rest, if I die my- 
self!” he gasped, hoarsely. : 

He glared up at the black sky, as the air 
shi pinugee rapidly down toward the 
earth, and wondered why the impending 
storm did not break. 

The deck was so_ hot his feet were blis- 
tered, and he could not stand still. 

He finally got out on the long bowsprit 
and clinging to one of the stays he gained 
some relief, and peered down below. 

The Storm King had been descendin 
swiftly, and a cry of alarm now escape 
Frank’s lips, for he saw that they were 
plunging into a river. 

““By heavens, fate seems to be against 
me?” he muttered. ‘“ Itis not enough that 
the fire devours the air-ship, but to make 
her destruction more certain, she is threat- 
ened with being sunk forever in this 
stream !” ed 

He had scarcely more than time enough 
to think of this when there came a wild 
yell from Barney, Pomp and Dobbs, and 
then, with a violent splash, the fiying ma- 
chine struck the water and sank ! 

Frank and his companions were left on 
the surface, and the lurid fire in the Storm 
King was extinguished like the snuffing of 
a candle, 

*“*Help! Help!” yelled Dobbs, flounder- 
ing about wildly. ‘‘I can’t swim!” 

Prarie could not see his companions in 
the gloom, but guided to the villain by his 
frantic screams, he seized Dobbs just as he 
was sinking, 

sf Stop struggling!” the inventor ex- 
claimed. 

“Oh, save me!” howled the terrified 
speculator, clutching Frank in a vise-like 
grip. “I can’t keep up any longer. I don't 


“ Jackson tells me the last thing he wrote was 
actegiaa: Do you know what it was?” “Yes; 
his resignation.” es 
She—W, I’m ready marry, Mr. Z 
Frese He Witt you let me know when 
you are? She—Certainly, sir. I'll send youa 
wedding card. eg 
“Mamma,” said little Mattie, after eating a 
hearty dinner, ‘‘I’m a * Drunk, 
my child! What do you mean?” ‘Imean I’m 
just as tight as I can be.’” 


“How did the ink get allover this table?” 
asked a mother of her little daughter. “It run 
out all by its own self quick as the bottle was 
upset,”’ was the child’s reply. 

A country bridegroom, when the bride hesi- 
tated to pronounce the word “‘ obey,’”’ remarked. 
to the officiating clergyman: ‘Goon, measter 
—it don’t matter; I can make her.” 

“I don’t think it was fair. Jack was ahead 
‘most all the time, but they gave the prize toa 

man that was ahead only a second just at the 
end,” said asmall boy whose big brother had 
lost the foot race. 

“Stop that smoking, sir!” ‘“‘Go to blazes; 
thou art not Cassius.” ‘ Well, 1 want you to 
understand that I’m the proprietor of this es- 
| tablishment.”—‘ Well, don’t get gay. I’m the 
/new office boy—see?”’ 
| Mr. Goodheart—Are you a sufferer from the 
recent strike, my poor man? Rambling Rich- 
ard—Yes, ma’m; I was obliged to walk all the 
way from Chicago to Buffalo on account o’ de 
freight car blockade. 

““Can’t stay long, Mrs. Snow; I just come to 
see ef yo’ wouldn’t join de mission band,” said 
Mrs. Johnsing. ‘‘Ko’ de lan’ sakes, honey, 
doan’ come to me. I can’t even play on a mouf 
organ,” replied Mrs. Snow. 

Father McNally (with righteous indignation) 
—For shame on ye, O’Bleary! Ye’re half 
drunk! O’Bleary (apologetically)—I know it, 
yer worship; but it’s not my fault. Oi’ve 
shpint all the money Oi had. r 

Mr. Cohen—Now, Esau, I haf made my will 
and left everything I have toyou. Hsau—Yes, 
vader? Mr. Cohen—Yes; and, as you get all 
the benefits, I’ll keep the cost of making the 
will out of your next week’s salary. 


Caller—I would like to see the religious edi- 
tor. Office Boy—Yes, sir; you’ll find him in de 
next room, an’ you’ll know him by his pink 
shirt, wit’ a big diamond in de chest of it, an’ 
by his blue necktie an’ by his check suit an’ his 
patent ledder, pointed toed shoes. 

The glowing reporter who wrote with refer- 
ence toa well known belle, “‘Her dainty feet 
were encased in shoes that might have been 
taken for fairy boots,”’ tied wardrobe up in his 
handkerchief and left for parts unknown when 
it appeared next morning: ‘Her dirty feet 
were encased in shoes that might be taken for 
ferry boats.” 


INTERESTING ITEMS 


ee ee ee 
In the shop of a St. Petersburg watchmaker 
a human-faced clockis on view—the only one : 
ofits kind. The hands are pivoted on its nose, : 
and any messages that may be spoken into its 
ear are repeated by a phonograph through its 
mouth. 
A burglar got into a room over an Edgerton, 
Wis., bank, and when night came spent two 
hours. cutting a hole through the floor in order 
to let himself down with arope ladder. Of 
course the safe was locked, and, as he had _pro- 
vided no means of blowing it open, he didn’t 
get a-cent. 


A woman inventor has constructed a table 


ioe" 


day. 

Dainey had control of the wheel and 
Pomp had taken the ladder off the ring- 
bolts in the deck to rep it, when Frank 
‘and Dobbs came out, the speculator carry- 
ing a coil of thin, strong manilla rope. 

hey had scarcely reached the deck 
when the distant report of a rifle reached 
their ears, coming from the southward. 

It was followed by a muffled shriek, and 
then a wild chorus of yells. 

Rapidly glancing in the direction these 
ominous sounds came from, a thrilling 
scene met Frank’s view. 

A league away to the southward there 
was a large steep hill down the side of 
which a band of mounted Indians went 
thundering in hot pursuit of a young army 
officer anda young girl, both of whom 
se on ‘fine bay horses, flying for their 

ives, 

The savages were yelling like demons, 
and brandishing their tomahawks, knives 
and lances, and as the officer and the girl 
sped along, he turned in his saddle every 
few moments, and discharged a revolver 
back at their pursuers. 

“Heavens !" cried Frank. ‘See there, 
the Indians will kill them !” 

As he spoke, a shower of spears were 
hurled at the gallant young officer, and 
pierced by several of the deadly shafts, he 
toppled from the saddle a corpse, and his 
riderless horse dashed off in another di- 
rection, 

Left undefended, the poor girl lashed her 
horse frantically and it rushed ahead at 
redoubled speed, with the savage horde in 
chase, 

One of the warriors reined in his mus- 
tang beside the fallen officer, sprang to the 
ground with a knife in his hand, and utter- 
ing a blood-curdling war-whoop, he gash- 
ed off the brave man’s scalp lock, and 
flourished it in the air. 

On flew the rest of the fiendish band af- 
ter the terrified girl. 

** Barney!” cried Frank, excitedly. ‘‘ Fol- 
low them! Lower the machine!” 

Around curved the Storm King, and 
down she swooped toward the ground, as 
she raced away with increased speed after 
the Indians. 

** Oh, golly!” roared Pomp, in a fever of 
suspense. ‘°‘ Kin yo’ sabe her?” 

“Tl try hard!” exclaimed Frank. ‘“‘ Arm 
yourself, Pomp!” 

Away scuttled the coon, and Dobbs 
asked : 

** What are you going to do?” 


ed. 

Marking the spot where they landed, 
they set out along the river bank, just as 
the rain ceased falling and the sun began 
to rise. ; 

There was a rapid current in the stream, 
and numerous rocks and shoals cropped 
up from its bed at intervals. 

ot more than half the distance to the 
town had been covered, when Frank, who 
strode on in advance of his companions, 
halted suddenly, and pointing out in the 
stream toward one of the shoals, he cried : 

“There’s the Storm King, afloat, by 
thunder!” 

“Erin go Bragh!” yelled Barney, as he 
saw ‘the air-ship lying stranded on the 
shoal. ‘‘Bedad she wazn’t dhrownded at 
all. Hurroo! Pomp, ye sh pei it’s that 
overj’yed I bes, that I could knock an oye 
out av yez!” 3 ‘ 

And in the exuberance of his feelings, 
the jolly Irishman gave the delighted coon 
such a thump on the back that Pomp 
turned a somersault and landed in the wa- 
ter. 

The outer part of the machine was intact 
excepting that the flames had scorched the 
aluminum plates in places, and it was very 
evident to Frank that her fall in the river 
extinguished the fire at once. 

As she had risen immediately after her 
plunge, not enough water had been ship- 
ped to keep her sunk, and the current had 
evidently carried her down to the shoal 
during the nightand stranded her there. 

‘Swim out to her, Pomp, as long as you 
are in the water,” cried Frank, “and if 
pou can throw us a line, we'll pull her over 

ere.” 

The coon complied as the distance was 
short. at 

He soon got aboard of her. 

There were no ropes on the deck, but he 
got hold of the end of the wire ladder, and 
swam ashore with it. 

All hands then seized it, and by their 
united strength pulled the Storm King 
over to the shore, and got up on her deck, 

Frank and his crew then entered the tur- 
ret. 

Everything was scorched, but no serious 
damage was done here, and they went 
down into the cabin, and found the interi- 
or badly burned. 

The ad ene rooms had been almost 
gutted, although the fire had not been 
raging more than five minutes, the wood 
work was charred, the paint was blistered, 
the carpets and furniture were in ashes, 


aS E >. , | Which waits upon itself. T is rounc 
want to die! ; 5 and the metal was discolored. ‘Cheat those braves out of their prey!”| and the stabionare Sconee oa <a > agg 
“IT can’t do anything for you, if you} Only the store-room and engine-room es- | replied Frank, resolutely. about ten inches wide. Within the circle isa = 
don’t keep still.” caped injury as the doors leading into them he air-ship’s descent was stopped fifty | revolving disk an inch or two higher than the = 
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“Yes, yes! Tl do anything you say, 

any hold me up.” 
rank felt a supreme contempt for the 

cowardly fellow, but he held him up with 
one hand and swam with the other. 

In this manner they headed for the 
shore. 

‘‘Howly beans!” roared Barney’s voice, 


had been closed. 

Had the fire reached the ammunition the 
Storm King would have been blown to 
pieces, and comd it have blazed in among 
the machinery there would have been no 
further use for the air-ship. 

Now, however, Frank was delighted to 
see that she could be repaired and not 


stationary part. On this the food is placed, and 
asimple turn will bring the desired article 
within reach. 

A piece of string makes a simple barometer. 
Take a piece of string about fifteen inches long, 
saturate it in a strong solution of salt water, let 
it dry, and then tie a light weight on oneend and 
hang it up against a wall and mark where the 
weight reaches to. The weight rises for wet 


feet from the ground. - 

Grasping the coil of rope carried by 
Dobbs, the inventor tied one end to one of 
the ladder ringbolts, and dropped the rest 
overboard, ; 

‘When I shout, send her up, Barney!” 
cried Frank, 

**T undherstand,” replied the Irishman 


PORES Be | 


behind them. “Pomp! Pomp! ye divil, | much time should be lost about it either, | from the turret. weather and falls for fine. The string should E 
where are yez at all, at all?” He instructed his companions how to| Grasping the rope, Frank slid over the | b® placed where the outside air can freely get : 

““Bress de Lamb, heah I is! Doan’ yo’ | proceed, and although Dobbs was secretly | side. to ite : | 
see me?” sputtered Pomp, nearby. tte they could not continue the triphe| ‘SteersoIcan snatch her up from the}, 4 rich foreigner, who settled in Marseilles a 


““How kin a mon see a black mark ona 
ape av coal 2?” 
_ “Follow me, boys!” called Frank, cheer- 


had to help to tear the burnt and ruined few years ago, had made eleborate prepara- 
parts out of her. : 

The machinery was put in order, and 
new wires were run from it to the turret 
as the old ones had been burnt out. 

Frank then went to the town and pur- 
chased a great many things to patio 
those destroyed by the fire which he 
brought back in a cart. 

Nearly a whole day was thus lost, for 
they had to pump the water out of her, 

But as soon as everything he bought was 
stowed aboard the Storm King, the young 
inventor directed Barney and Pomp to re- 
move the last traces of the fire, and put in 
new woodwork, paint the burnt places, 
tack down new carpets, put the new furni- 
ture in its place, and, in fact, restore the 
Se to its wonted appearance, 

While this was being done he pressed 

the helix key, and the Storm King rose in 
the air to a height of five hundred feet and 
sped away, 
_ Barney and Pomp were thus putting her 
in order while she continued along on her 
westward journey, so no time was lost, 
except that which had been unavoidable. 

Frank and his two friends did not then 
discover how the flying machine Menpened 
to catch afire, but they had immediately 


saddle Barney,” he cried. 

Then he slid down to the looped end of 
the rope, in which he placed his foot, and 
as the Storm King rushed on, he was 
swept over the plumed heads of the 
screaming Indians, 

“If he were to fall among that horde,” 
flashed across the evil mind of Dobbs, 
“they would make a captive of him, and 
this trip would come to a suddenend. Ill 
unfasten the rope and let him go!” 

He cast a quick glance around. 

No one saw him, 

Stooping, he rapidly unknotted the line 
from the ring-bolt, 

Frank was just about to seize the terri- 
fied girl, when the rope to which he clun 
with one hand, suddenly became adatechied 
from the airship, and he fell heavily to 
the ground and rolled over, 

The next moment the Indians dashed u 
to him, his prostrate body was surromnded 
by flying hoofs, and a score of weapons 
were raised to deal him a death blow! 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ]} 
OO 0 


HAPPY DAYS IS THE BOSS OF ALL 
BOYS’ PAPERS, 


tions for dying by hisown hand whenever he 
decided that the moment had come. He built 
a vault, which could be hermetically sealed, in 
a corner of his garden, furnished with a reclin- 
ing chair, two large candelabra, and two pans, 

filled with charcoal, ready to light. He entered 
the vault frequently, but not until a fortnight 
ago did he close the door and light the char- 
coal. He was found dead in the chair. 


On a balmy day last spring in Pocatello, Ida 
ho, late in the afternoon a drizzling rain ‘blew 

up, carried on a wind directly from the south. 
It was of peculiar whiteness, and, after it had 
| s6 abe every one who had happened to have 

een out init, and who worea dark suit of 
clothes or dark hat, noticed that clothes and 
hat were covered with thousands of tiny white 
specks. Later 1 was noticed that every win- 
| dow in town looking to the south was also cov- 
ered with white spots. “It has been raining 
mud,” said every one who noticed the phenom- 
enon at first, but later some of the curious 
tried tasting the spots. They had a distinctly 
Salty fiavor, and an anaiyain made later by 
druggists proved that they were salt, The 
question now is, where did the salt come from? 
here can only be one answer—from the Great 
Salt Lake, nearly 300 miles south in Utah. It 
must have been a warm day over the great 
dead sea when a strong south wind Swept over 
it, heap up the ay vapor and sweeping it 
north to Idaho, and finally bes; attering the 
clothes and windows of the good people of Po- 
catello with the salty spray, 


ily. 

Trinally reaching shoal water they waded 
ashore, drenched to the skin, but the cool 
water relieved the pain of the burns they 
received. 

In a few moments they were gathered in 
an excited group, excitedly discussing the 
origin of the catastrophe, their miraculous 
escape, and the location of the flying ma- 
chine in the river. 

Although glad to save their lives they 
were discouraged over the fatal termina- 
tion of their aerial voyage the very first 
night out. ; 

‘That settles our race against Jack 
Wright,” said Frank, sadly, ‘for he can 
complete the trip and win in a walkover.” 

bs, Paix, that’s ther fortune av war!” 
groaned Barney. ‘He probably has tuck 
chances as great as our own be goin’ un- 
dher ther say in that boat.” 

‘Whar am we, chillen?” asked Pomp, 
staring around blankly. — 

‘‘In the rain, for one place,” dryly re- 
nee Dobbs, as the storm broke. ‘ And I 

hink we had better get under shelter as 
fast as possible,” : 
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. “Tt would be very convenient to havea 
e re.” 
4 Bho would you light it?” 
here is moss under the snow.” 
* sree would not be sufticient.” 
**There are stunted trees, I saw two or 
three when we went out.” 
= ne oR we have axes. You're a genius, 
nil. 
“Oh, no. I use my eyes; that’s all.” 
Caule go for the wood if you bring the coal. 


lst at te ee ee ee oe at (he Pole: 


OR, 
The Seeret of the Aretie Cirele, 


eY ALBERT 2. BOOTH, 


Author: f “Adri edt the Sea of Grass,” | There’s as much risk in one as the other.’ 
Caste ce Cast ee Sea Boy Pri- ““ Very well. It’s not so far, and I think 
vateer Captain, e Mad Ma- it’s a settled thing that we're to stay here 

roon,” “A Monte Cristo at all night.” 
Eighteen,” ete, etc, ete. - Ugh! I think so, too!” muttered Jack, 


as a stronger blast than before drove the 
snow into the cave almost to his feet. 

* Watch your chance, old man, and don’t 
go too far away,” said Phil. “TI shan't be 
long; not more than an hour at all events. 
I shall use some matches, but not many. 
rht | I'm getting short of them,” 


CHAPTER X, 
MORE EVIDENCE—MAKING THEMSELVES 
COMFORTABLE—THE RETURN 
TO THE SHIP, 


Putt suddenly arose to his feet. caug 
up the stock of the broken rifle that 
lay at the dead man’s side, and cried 
eXxXCl tedly : 

a Do you see this, Jack? I knew 
that my poor father had been foully 
dealt with, and here is the proof,” 

“What do you——” 

“*Do you see the name engraved on 
this plate? It is that of Casper Dal- 
ton, my father’s murderer !” 

‘ Murderer ? 2” 

“ Yes,” said Phil, in a hoarse whis-. 

per as he tore away the hood over 
= dead man’s head. “Ah. as I 

hought! He was struck on the head 
with this rifle, his skull was broken. 
the weapon was shattered by the 
force of the blow. This rifle belongs 
to Casper Dalton, left here as dam- 
— evidence against him. The 

scoundrel lied, he said that my father 
was crushed under tons of falling 
ice.” 

“Yes, I heard Lim say that——” 

“ He lied, but Heaven has revealed 
to me the truth at last, has shown to 
me my father's fate, has unmasked 
the murderer, and now, as I live, it 


will give me the m eans to bring the 
miscreant to justice ! 

“But Dalton has disappeared, No 
one knows where he has gone. He 
may be dead.’ 

““No, he lives,” cried Phil. “I am 
sure of it. Hea ven would not let him 


ily. He lives, and one 
him brought to just- 


escape 


ec 


“But this bo 


shall we do wi 


“Let it aitniel ‘here for a time, 
and then take it to the ship, and 
when we |] Heys carry it 
back home to i J 

Then the | 


“Seer eater 8 = 2 
Se ie lo 


ye thought this 
keep the fire going than for fear of unwel-| have slept ionger than we g 


come intruders. 

In the end, however, Phil dropped off into 
a sound sleep, and did not awaken until 
Jack shook him and said: 

**Come— come, old chap, it’s time to get 
up. 
Phil sat up, rubbed his eyes, looked 
around him, and asked: x 

‘* Why, have I been asleep? What time 
is it?” 

“Don't know, but it must be morning. 
There’s a surprise for you.” 

“What isit? Have the men come to 
look for us 2” - 

**No: but the snow has drifted and driv- 
enin till the entrance to our caveis all 
choked up.” 

“What! We can't get out?” 

“Well, I’m a little afraid to risk it for 
fear the snow will tumble in on me.” 

“Well, there’s the other entrance,” 

¥e8, ‘and we have our axes, It’s easier 


morning. 
‘“‘T see it is, and we'd better make haste.” 


In &bout ten minutes they came in sight. 
j h ~ : 
oe He ersahe is!” cried Phil. ‘* We'll soon 


home!” 
Serene He when they reached the side, 


ras with no little surprise that they 
ae tees were no lights either upon the 
masts or lipice ee ue 
ll was dark and silen 
Ther were no signs of life about the ves- 
sel, and Phil felt a qeuenen depression 
vyhich he could not understan 
‘ eh tee aside his ie. Linge and ax, he 
bered swiftly upon deck. 
eiGoe plutee Sawer. him the cabin doors 
ding wide open. 
poacaseiog foward them, with a vague 
feeling of impending danger coming rapid- 
ly over him, he paused for an instant and 
gazed down the companion way. 


that remai k loved nateait: 
and Jack ay and left him 
alone for a the dead. 

After a time 1 arose and said 


‘avely 


a This is secret that I have 


to the Arctie Circle 


come all the’ 


y 
to discover. I know now that my 
father was murdered, and by whom. 
Casper I m that he 
aca ie at bass 


- 


ed in saying that the | 
ed under fal ling ice, 
ni The crime of 
ed by murder and false- 
s the evi idence, and aerh 
when the murderer will | 


took only the short ax, hurrying away in 
| the darkness, and calli ing cheerily to Jack 
to have the fire going by the time he re- 
turned. 

He was back in less than an hour with 
| his pockets stuffed almost to bursting with 
lumps of soft coal and when he took off his 
coat, more lumps fell from the turned back 
hood. 

Jack had made several excursions in the 
intervals of the storm and had brought 
back not only several armfuls of wood, but 
gs great pile of soft dry moss, 


te,” said Jack, ‘‘ we had 
You ] w there are not 
or five hours of daylight | 
now 
ime to lose,” said 
the mouth of the} 


fe) 
4 
® 
fic 


A nook in the rocks, three hundred feet 
back from the cave en trance and well shelt- 
ered from the wind, was selected as the 
fire-place, and when Phil had pounded the 


“ble owing Z -and y Reale oR trust | 
e mercy of the storm over an | 


e m 


a WD a ay, Jack?” he asked, | ®™@#ller lumps of coal into pieces the size of 
_ yy bat do yo ‘u S walnuts, the fire w as started, 
“We don't know our way and it seems to First, the moss was set alight and then 


me that in this storm which threatens, We | the driest of the wood was 
will be very apt to- When this was all aglow, the fine lumps 
“It's a risk, Phil,” said Jack, looking | of coal were put on and then as they burn- 
the sky. “ We're not sure of our way. +,,|ed and snapped, grew red and began to 
can’t see one familiar landmark, im |e nd out a grateful heat, the larger ones 
afraid we'll have to—— | were placed right in the center of the glow- 
At that instant even, a fierce gust of | ing mass. 
wind laden with fine ice and snow, swept | “© There!” said Phil, resting his back 
upon the boys and drove them into the|, gainst the rocks, his feet extended, ‘ I 
cave. | think it’s about time to have our supper 
The sky grew as black as night and for | | and then I’m forasmoke anda nap. We 


placed upon it. 


bil, at 


a few minutes there was a violent snow | shal ] not be at home to callers after nine 
squall which blotted everything from | o’clock.” 
meet, It was pitchy dark outside and the storm 


“I'm afraid that settles it,” said Jack,| was at its height, but within, sheltered 


when they were within the or, beyond | from the storm and seated by a bright, 
the influence of the fierce wind. ‘ We’d| cheery fire, the two comrades were safe and 


better make up our minds to stay y here for | warm and entertained no thoughts of dan- 


nger yet.” ger. 
tis ee tak we could find our way| They ate their lunch, smoked their bs | 
back to the place where we found the coal | chatted awhile, and then, when Jac 
beds without a light?” asked Phil. fallen asleep, despite his efforts to Pian 9 
“ Possibly. W hy awake, Phil remained on watch, more to 


ad 


Seer 


He left his rifle and pike behind, and | to cho 


AS HE NEARED THE GALLEY, THE SL IDING DOOR OF WHICH WAS OPEN A SLIGHT DEGREE, HE 
IF ALL GOES WELL, WE’LL HAVE THE SHIP IN OUR HANDS,” 
THE CARPENTER, 


“BUT 


drift that's likely to bury you at any mo- 
ment.” 

“Well, is there any food left?” 

“Enough to last us several hours.” 

“« Suppose we take some then and start ? 
Oh, but hold on! What are we going todo 
for a light?” 

“I suppose we can follow the wall 
along. You hadn’t much trouble in find- 
ing the place where the coal was ?” 

““No, and we'll be company for each 
oo How about the fire; shall we leave 
it Ld 

Yes; it’s nearly out and it won’t do 
any harm.” 

In the course of ten minutes they set 
out, and in an hour reached the place 
where the ice had fallen, 

They attacked the block resolutely with 
their axes, having light enough to work 
by, although they were somewhat cramp- 
ed for room 

By altei nating their work, however, 
Phil cutting and Jack throwing aside the 
broken ice as it accumulated and reversing 
these occupations from time to time, they 
got on excellently and were at last re- 
warded by a glimpse of the sky and by 
feeling the cold air blow woon them 
through a hole in the ice barrier, 

Then with their pikes they both got to 
work, and before long cleared a space 
large ‘enough for them to pass out of the 
cave one at a time. 

“ There!” cried Phil, who was the last to 
leave the cave, ‘‘ we've made several im- 
portant discoveries, and we’re back again 
where we went in, and know just where to 
find the ship. Come on, they'll be wonder- 
ing what has become of us,” 

They hurried along the path leading to 
the shore, when Jack presently said : 

“Say, Phil, it’s growing dark. We must 


through ice than through a big | 


HEARD THE STEWARD SAY: ‘‘ WELL, 


“THAT'S ara RIGHT,” ANSWERED SLABBS, 
WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO WITH IT? a 


Not asound could be heard and the still- 
ness was awful. 

“I can stand this suspense no longer,” 
muttered the young man. ‘ Something 
Has happened. I know it—I feel it! Hal- 

0, Jack, come up here quick!” 

ee a moment Jack was at his side, and 
then, grasping their weapons firmly, the 
two young fellows dearcnded to the cabin. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE SEARCH—WHAT HARRY OVERHEARD 
—A BRAVE BOY’S MISSION. 


MORNING dawned and the storm had 
ceased, but when an hour or two had pass- 
ed and the young harpooners had not re- 
turned, Captain Underwood grew alarmed 
and said: 

es lied must go in search of 


the boys. 
hey may be still alive but 


in need of our 
help e had better send out two parties 
leave one in charge of the ship. 

The skipper, Mr. Springer, Do ge, Ben 
and Joe Dobbs formed one party, while 
Mr. Carpenter, Shuttleworth, and two or 
three others made up the second, 

On the ship there were, besides the two 
girls, the cook, the steward, Slabbs, Ring- 
wood and Frost. 

Harry asked leave to go with the skip- 
per’s party, but his father said that he was 
too oye and ymust remain on the ship. 

* But, Pop,’ said the boy, earnestly, 
speaking in low tones so that none but his 
father would hear, ‘‘ I think I know where 
Philand Jack are. I saw them go intoa 
sort of cave ana I know——” 

“Well, we can find it, I guess,” answer: 
ed the man, “ You’d better stay on board 
and take care of the ship,” 

Harry had always been taught strict 
obedience and he said no more, watching 
with longing eyes, however, the two 


parties as they set out across the ice, the | 
captain's toward the foothills and the 


mate’s toward the south. , 


Then he went below with the two girls 


and tried to amuse and cheer them up. 


‘** Phil and Jack are sure to come back,” 
‘*They just went into a cave or 
something to stay till the storm was over, 


he said. 


You'll see them before long, I’m sure.” 
Notwithstandin 

boy felt anything 

tortured by doubts. 


‘“‘Tf I was only sure,” he would mutter 
“T hope 


now and then when b 
it’s all right, anyhow.” . 


himself. 


An hour or two after the searching 


pee had left the at Harry went on 
eck, leaving the girls doing some fancy 
work in the cabin. 


There was no one on deck, and the boy 
walked forward, more with the idea of 


keeping in motion than of seeing where 
the men were. 

As he neared the 
of which was open a slight degree, he 
heard the steward say: 

“Well, if all goes well, we'll have the 
ehin a our hands,” _ 2 


hat’s all right,” answered Slabbs, the 


carpenter, ‘“‘but what are we going to do 
with it?’ 

“Take it out of here, of course,” spoke 

up the cook, ‘‘ and run it to suit ourselves.” 

The boy paused and then slowly moved 
around to one side taking care to make no 
creaking sound on the crisp snow. 

 _ “ What are they up to?” he mused. “I 
don’t like that.” 

You ean’t get her out of here,” spoke up 
Slabbs. ‘‘She’s frozen in and besides the 
work on the rudder ain’t done yet.” 

“Well, we can hold her against the 
nee dae can’t we?” asked Ringwood who 
had not before spoken, ‘“‘and then take 
her out when the ice breaks?” 

“Certainly we can,” put in the cook. 
“Mr, Carpenter will fix all that. We ain’t 
going to stand the old man’s tyranny no 

longer.” 

**'To be sure we ain't,” added Ringwood. 

_ ** We'd ’ve been out of here now only for 
him. We've had enough of him and the 
men, if they are men, won't stand any 

more of it.” . 

_ “Of course they won't,” said the cook 

promptly, “‘and if you're a man, Slabbs, 
you'll join us.” 

‘“Tf he don’t, he can stay out on the 
snow with the skipper and the rest,” said 
Hine wood: sulumecurely. : 

_ ** Well, what’s the plan?” asked Slabbs. 

‘“*The mate’s coming back ahead of the 
ski per Mr, Shuttleworth is with him, 
ane im and the others is all on one side,” 
said the cook. 

‘That going out to look for the youn 
fellers is only a bluff,” added the steward. 
“They ain’t going to look. They’re coming 
back here as soon as they can throw the 
old man off the scent.” 

*“And then the ship is ours,” said Ring- 
wood, ‘‘ We’ve sent away all that ain't in 
with us, and when they come back why 


“They can go away again, that’s all,” 
continued thesteward, finishing the other’s 
sentence, 

**So if you’re the sensible man we think 
ow are, you'll keep in with us,” remarked 
he cook, 

Harry was thunderstruck at what he 

had heard. 

He could hardly keep from bursting in 
upon the men and denouncing them all as 
cowards and traitors. 

It would profit him nothing to do this, 
however, and he restrained his first im- 
pulse and listened. 

** Are you sure we’re doing right?” asked 
the carpenter. ‘“‘It strikes me we're leav- 
ing a good commander and taking up with 
one that——” : 

“There ain't no better man than Mr. 
Carpenter!” cried the cook fiercely. 

«The old man’s a merciless tyrant and a 
poor sailor to boot,” growled Ringwood. 

*‘Of course he is. Look how he got us 
into this muddle,” 

** And do you know what he really wants 
to do, though he ain’t said it in so many 
words?” went on the steward. 

‘Take us up to the North Pole,” answer- 
ed the cook, ‘“‘That’s his wild scheme. 
How many of us would come back alive?’ 

“None of us!” said Ringwood. 

‘*T tell you, it’s the best we can do,” said 
Frost, who now spoke, ‘‘and if you’re go- 
ing to show the white feather, Slabbs— 
why. you’d better——” 

“But I thought you liked the skipper 
Tom,” said Slabbs, ‘‘ You always seemed 


“That was when I didn’t know him as 
well as I do now,” said Frost, rather 
shamefacedly, as it seemed to the listening 
boy, who could see none of the conspira- 
tors, ; 

‘* Shows his sense,” blurted the cook, 

‘Like a man,” added Ringwood. ~ 

“* Wait till Carpenter comes and talk to 
him. Weain’t got no time for arguments,” 
said the steward, angrily. 

‘But you'll do well to make up your 
mind before that,” said the cook again. 
* Won't he, Tom ?” 


his cheerful words, the 
ut reassured, and was 


galley, the sliding door 


better judgment to join the plot. 


ry quickly retreated. 
‘What am I going to do?” he thought. 
“I'm glad now that pop did not let me go. 


know what’s going on? Oh, if Phil and 
Jack would on M come. That wouJd make 
two more, and Ithink we might win over 
Slabbs and Frost.” d 

Hurrying below, without having been 
seen, Harry closed all the doors carefully, 
and said to Susie: j 3 

‘“‘There’s a plot to take the ship awa 
from the captain. Frost and Slabbs don’t 
like it, but they daren’t hold out against 
the rest. The mate will be back soon, and 
will take command.” Z 

“The villain!” cried Susie. ‘‘He shall 
not! I will denounce him to the men as 
a scoundrel, and appeal to their better na- 
tures to——” t 

“They haven’t got ’em,” said Harry. 
‘‘They’re a bad lot, all of ’em. No, the 
skipper must be warned. You must lock 
yourselves in here, with guns and pistols, 
and don’t let any one in. I am going to 
find the captain, and——” 

“You won’t leave us alone?” cried Mol- 
lie. ‘‘ What can two poor girls like us——” 

‘“‘Harry is right,” interposed the cap- 
tain’s daughter, ‘‘ and heis a brave little 
fellow to think of all this.” 

‘Phil and Jack may return_and they’ll 
take care of you better than I can.” said 
the boy quickly. ‘I must get away with- 
out being seen. Perhaps Ican drop from 
the stern. I'll see how the land lies.” 

“Heaven grant that you may succeed,” 
said Susie, fervently. ‘‘ You know the 
way that my father went?” 


“Yes, I watched him and they’re sure to é 


leave a trail. Vlltakearifle and a com- 
pass and some food. I may come upon 
some of them soon; I hope so.” 

Ina few minutes the boy was ready to 
start. 

The two girls were provided with rifles 
and ammunition and as they were both ex- 
perts in the use of firearms, Harry said 
oy need not fear. 

Then he went on deck by the rear cabin 
door, watched his opportunity when none 
of those on deck was looking and quickly 
scrambled over the taffrail and dropped in- 
to a bank of snow that had formed around 
the rudder. 

Then, commending himself to the mercy 
of a kind Providence, the fearless boy 
started out upon his errand. 


CHAPTER XII. 


AN UNEXPECTED ATTACK—A FRANTIC 
APPEAL—A WELCOME SOUND. 


Harry had been gone nearly two hours, 
and the girls were in a fever of apprehen- 
sion. 

They knew that he had been successful 
in getting away, for Susie had stolen on 
deck a few minutes after his departure and 
had seen him just disappearing in the op- 
ening in the cliffs. 

The cook had broughtin their dinner and 
did not seem to notice the boy’s absence. 

After he had gone Susieclosed and locked 
the doors of the outer cabin and then she 
rae Mollie moved a heavy table against 

em. 

Neither the cook nor any of the men at- 
tempted to enter the cabin and they there- 
fore knew nothing ofthe means the giris 
had taken to protect themselves. 

“IT wonder how much longer he will be ?” 
mused Susie, when Harry had been gone 
two hours. “I hope he has not lost his 
way, or met that horrid Mr. Carpenter.” 

At that moment there were confused 
sounds on deck, as of a party of men com- 
ing on board, of shouts and running toand 


fro, 

‘“What’s that ?” 

“There seems to be a fight going on. 
Hark!” 

Several shots were heard, and then a 
chorus of wild shouts. 

Suddenly hurried footsteps were heard 
descending the cabin companionway. 

Then the knob of the door was rattled. 

‘* Hello there! Open the door!” 

Mollie screamed with terror, but Susie 
went as near to the door as she could get, 
and said: 

*“No! I will not open the door. You are 
traitors. I know your evil designs, and——” 

‘In God’s name open it!” cried the voice 
of Frost. “I am no traitor, Miss Susie, 
believe me. Open, for the love of Heaven! 
We are attacked by—” 

Then there were more shouts, 
ular volley from the deck. 

‘“What shall I do?” gasped the poor 

irl, “The man may be honest, Harry said 

e had tried to hold out against——” 

There was a sound like the poundin oF 
on the doors, or the falling of a heavy Roc y 
against them. 

Then a faint voice said: 

‘Miss Susie—open’the door—I am—open 
for the love of ——” 

“Stand by to shoot down any traitor 
who tries to enter!” cried Susie, seizing the 


and a reg- 


But how am I going to let the skipper 


yell of pain. 


/panion, but Susie had slammed the door 


THAPPY DAYS‘ 


“ Yes,” said Frost. and Harry felt that heavy table and dragging it away from the | 
ast his | door, 
Danner) oS tie ae “Oh, I cannot, I couldn’t shoot a man 


The men began to move about, and Har- | (o—— 


“Then 
Susie caught up a rifle. 

Pale with fear, Mollie quickly unlocked 
the door, 

“One half flew open quickly and Frost 
staggered in upon his knees and then fel] 
prostrate. ; 

There was a shout and a hideous face ap- 
peared at the top of the companionway. 

Mollie screamed and seemed incapable 
of action. 5 

Susie threw the rifle to her shoulder 
without a tremor. ; 

Crack! 

There was a sharp report followed by a 

A form came tumbling down the com- 
and locked it. 

“Do something, don’t be a silly fool, 
Mollie!” cried the skipper’s daughter. ‘It 
is for Phil and Jack we are doing this. If 
we give up the ship they will have no 
place to return to, will never——” 

**T will do something,” said Mollie. ‘I 
never shot at anything but a mark, and I 
am horribly frightened. I will try and do 
better,” and Mollie picked up a rifle and 
examined it carefully. . 

Frost groaned, and Susie bent over him. 

** Are you badly hurt ?” 

“Yes, I am afraid so,” he said, faintly. 
“One of the In——” 

“Do you mean Innuits? Were you at- 
tacked by Esquimaux ?” 

“No, worse—by Indians. It was they 
who——” ‘ 


“Get me some water,” said Susie, rais 
ing the man’s head. “‘ They 
d Oy Indians and [I thought—— 

** Yes, Indians—by surprise—twenty or 
thirty—we had no—no idea—we were not 
looking for—for them, but——” 

His head fell back again, and he seemed 
gasping for breath. 

ollie came with a cup of water and Su- 
sie moistened his lips with it and put some 
on his forehead. 

There were more shouts outside, but no 
reports, and then it seemed as though some 
one were trying to force the cabin door. 

“*Stand by!” cried Susie, and Mollie seiz 
ed a rifle and stood resolutely in front of 
the door. 

**Don’t mind me, Miss Susie,” murmur- 
ed Frost, who seemed to have gained a lit- 
tle strength. ‘* Defend yourselves and 
don’t—the after door, look out for that!” 

~ Susie took up her rifle and narrowly 
watched the door leading to the cockpit. 

There was no sign that any one was try- 
ing to enter, and soon a deep silence rested 
over all. 

The sounds on deck had died out, but 
Susie, fearing treachery, would not open 
the doors, 

Laying her weapon upon the table, she 
bent once more over Frost and said : 

**Do you think you could get into one of 
the rooms if we helped you? Iam afraid 
it is not safe to open the doors. Enemies 
may be lurking about, ready to——” 

**T don't know, miss; I feel weak. I 
must have lost a good deal Serves me 
right for joining those traitors.” 

tn you were attacked by Indians, you 
said !” 

““Yes, by Indians. The cook was shot— 
Ringwood turned on me and—I don’t know 
surely; an Indian might have—give me 
sonre more——”" 

Susie hastily put the cup to his lips 
again and he took a long draught. 

ae smiled, seemed greatly refreshed, and 
said: 

“Let me lie here—you are not strong 
enough—a rug, anything for a pillow.” 

**But you will get chilled there on the 
floor; you ought——” 

*“No, no—this will do. You are very, 
very kind—more than I deserve. Where is 
the boy?” 


**Gone to find my father. He overheard 
your plot—the plot of those wicked men to 
seize the ship—and he has gone to find 
father and——” 

“Plucky little fellow! If Ihad known 
that I would have stood out longer. Then 
Slabbs would have—but it wouldn’t have 
made any——” 

“Don’t try to talk,” said Susie as she 
made the man more comfortable and, with 
Mollie’s help got him upon a rug which she 
folded over him, ‘* You will only use up 
your strengtk.” 

Then she got a basin of warm water and 
a soft cloth and bathed Frost’s head, 
which had been badly cut and had bled 
profusely. 

She bound it up, warmed some whisky 
and water over the stove and gave it to 
her patient, who presently dozed off into a 
more or less uneasy sleep, but seemed, 
nevertheless, to be much improved. 

For along time the two girls sat in the 
cabin in the dark, thinking much, but say- 
ing nothing, hoping and fearing, trying to 
assure themselves that all would be well 
and yet scarce daring to picture the re- 
verse, 


n the door and I will!” and 


were attack- | 
” 


Fora long time there had been a dead 
silence, yo at last ; fs sound on deck, 

It was a foots on snow. 

Susie listened, fearing devel ae Carpen- 


ter or some other enemy Zi 

Then oe sudden) Posse An be gs in the 
oi new an ( 

: “It's Phil!” she cried. “Thank we 


are no longer alone!” 
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The Night ofthe Sh 


OLD KING BRADY AND THE MAN 
WHO WAS NEVER SEEN. 


By A NEW YORK DETECTIVE, 

Anthor of Brady, Greene and Sleuth,” Ae 
“The Two Stars,” ‘Old King Brady 
and the Ventriloquist Banker,” ‘* The 
Great Death Diamond,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIX. © 
THE MYSTERIOUS UNKNOWN. 
““HERE! This way! I will help you if 
you will come this way!” 
It was a voice calling. 


That is what Old King Brady heard 
when the crash of the falling wall died 


away. 
The detective, it will be remembered, 


| went down with the wall, 


This was the result of his bravery; 
foolhardiness, whichever you like to call 
it, in forcing his way into the ruined bank 
at Littleford. 

In the first awful moment of the crash, == 
Old King Brady gave himself up for lost. re 
_ Then intoghis ears came the voice call- 


ng: 

“Here! This way! I will help you if 
you will come this way!” ; 

There was a passage reasonably clear in ma 
the direction of the sound. 

Old King Brady pulled aside a few beams 
and broken bits of flooring, pushed aside 
bricks and forced his ne toward a large 
dark object-dimly seen ahead. 

This proved to be the big safe belonging 
to the bank, 

The door had been wrenched from its 
hinges. 

The safe lay on itsside in such a position = 
that whatever had been in it must have 
fallen out. 

But there was nothing except afew 
books lying near. 

_ Old King Brady, true to his detective’s 
instinct, paused to examine the lock. 

It had evidently been blown up. 

It required but a glance to see that. sel 

Then again the voice called before the 
detective had the chance to make further 
investigations. 

“Come, come! Don’t you know you are 
liable to be buried alive here at any mo- 
ment! Come this way—quick !” 

It was true! 

Just then a small piece of wall fell. 

This sent the detective on around the 
Bie eas in a hurry. 

_Here he saw an open door in the founda- 
tion wall of the building. 

It was all dark in behind the door which 
seemed to communicate with some vault. 
hey Here! Here!” called the voice, speak- 
ing out of the darkness. ‘Right in here!” 

Old King Brady stepped in. 

Who would not have done the same? 

_ But no sooner had he entered when an 
iron door clanged behind him. 

All was darkness now. 

aoe ae se sa no more, 

“Hello! Hello there! Where are yo: 
shouted the detective. = 

There was no answer. 

“Speak! Where are you? 
he shouted again. 

But the silence of the grave followed the 
shout. 

Old King Brady caught his breath ; he 
prepared to face the inevitable. 

x ““Tve walked into a trap,” he muttered. 

Now, then, to see what it all means!” 

He hastily produced the small dark lan- 
tern which he always carried. 

Lighting this. he flashed it around him. 

The place of his imprisonment was a 
small vault, bricked up all around, with 
we on ali sides, 

‘here were rows of old ledgers and sev- 
eral wooden boxes upon Chena shetves, 

It sons evidently the storage vault of the 

. 


Who are you?” 


ry : 
AS 


Are you armed?” 


But Old King Brady found plenty of 
time to examine the place before he left it. | “No; Tote carr Be 
Hour after hour passed. Hes ee 
Not a sound was! “Nor knives. But these are useless 
No one came to am rescue. < questions.” , 
detective tried every means ible} “ Quite useless— . 
poietic ed Pe ee ee te 
fe shou e was ho “Cot 
He kicked on the door until he was tired. | seat.” _ ee ee ee He Pern 


It was all useless. Withou * a 
At last he gave it up and settled down to | obe ithout further objection the detective 


oA: blinicaiht cea 
ss amed si s ier,” wled 
Oliver Dole. “ Wishter gosh I Eada't never 
had nothing to do with this here thing.” 
But Jesse James did not wait to discuss 
matters with Oliver Dole. 


“Up, up!” crieda voice. ‘‘It is time we 
were moving. Up! Let us be off,” 

Old King y drew away, and stag- 
gered to his feet with a sense of horror 


strong upon him, ‘Look out *for yourself, Dole, I'm goin 
aNngare ont he gasped for fat boy snd the onan he Secale 
A | ans wer, en he ashore, plunged into the 
Who amI, Mr. Detective? Iam the | thicket and began ina PasGlant syatar ints 
man who is never seen ?” way to look for 5 
= Indeed!” But he did not find him. 
Yes, indeed. The place was a perfect jungle. 


““Do I owe my imprisonment to @” | Nat, after his bold jump, ran plu 
“You do, but it was eepetcd P< ol 1| on for a few yards. es —— 
want you now. I knew of noother way of| Then he crouched down between two 


: 


getting you when I wanted you, except to | big stumps and remained there. 
lock you up here. | - He could hear every word Jesse uttered. 
“Indeed! You resort tostrangemethods| Hesaw him go within two feet of his 
to accomplish your ends.” own hiding place. 
“Tam a strange man, Mr. Brady, butlet| Nat held his breath. 
us talk no more of this. You area detect-| It seemed to him as though every beat 
ive? of his heart must surely be heard. 
“*Say, hey, don’t leave a fellow, Jess!” 
yelled Oliver Dole. 
But Jesse did not answer. 


““You are working on the Multon Mills 
case?” 


“ee I ” 


E 
‘| 


am. 
“You desire to learn the truth, to free | way or the other. 
the innocent, to ae the guilty to jnstice,| He had strucka ois the bushes made 
and all that sort of thing. Isit notso?’ | by astray cow which had forced its way 
“Tt is.” | down to the water that morning. 
“tnen follow me and ask no questions, 
and you shall know all.” | had left behind him, 
“How can I follow you when I can’t see} He pushed on through the swamp. now 
you ?” up to his knees in mud and slimy ooze ; 
“* You can feel me.” now leaping from hummock to hummock. 
“ Yes.” Again striking the old cow’s rg among 
The detective put out his hand. bushes and brakes so thick that unpleas- 
It touched a long, flowing garment of|ant thoughts of snakes would suggest 
some coarse stuff. themselves until at last he reached higher 


“Hold on to me!” spoke the voice. | ground. 

me tight hold and follow. We shall} ‘“ Halt!” : 

soon be out of this.” Suddenly the stern command rang out. 
“*Then I shall see you ?” The sound seemed to come from over- 
No.” head. 
“But—” Jesse stopped short. 


“No man has seen me for many years. 
Noman ever will see me again in this | voice sounded horribly near. 
world.” “© Who goes there ?” 

“You are a strange being certainly,”| Again the voice. 
murmured the detective. “But lead on.”}| But this time Jesse recognized it. 
It was then that the form began to} ‘“ Well, I reckon it’s me, Cole Younger!” 
he called back. ; 


ee oeen the debris of the fallen bank 


But eee was none. Z 
The way seemed to have been cleared be- 


In a moment they came out into the open 


“Up here!” 

“You lie! You are down here!” 

Jesse meant this for a joke. 

For at the sameinstant Cole came slid- 


ten feet away from him, 

** Where in time did you spring from, 
Jess?’ demanded Cole. 
_ them. «« Where are the boys?” demanded Jesse, 
~" Old King Brady perceived that he was|in the same breath. — 
behind the bank ‘standing alongside the| ‘‘ Right over there in the hollow!” 
creek. 


It was night. 
The stars were shining brightly above 


; Z | “ All hands?” 

But of e the detective thought less| ‘‘ Yes.” 

coon 4 “© And Clell Miller?” 
which stood beside him. “ Sure!” 


“*Clell much hurt?’ 


This was a tall son, enveloped in a 
ee f *“*No, no! A mere scratch! But about 


loose garment of somber black, 7 
; It was thrown over the head of the wear- | yourself, Jess?” - 
- er, and fell without a break to his feet. | ‘Oh, never mind about me. Did yousee 
No ap of the man’s person was visible | a young fellow carrying a grip come this 
Ss 


: of his surroundings than of the figure 


save hands and the eyes, which looked | way ?” 
out thro two holes in the garment,| ‘No,” 
glowing like living coals. : ** Sure ?” 4 
“Well, here I am,” spoke the voice.| ‘‘I tell you no! 
*‘Few have seen me even as you see me|} “Then it’s all lost!” he muttered. 


now, but not in twenty years have human | ‘‘ Quick, Cole! —Take me to the boys! We 
eyes rested upon my face.” | must scour this forest from one end to the 
The detective shrugged his shoulders. other if necessary, but that boy must be 
“Every man knows his own business,” | found!” : 
he said. “‘ What is it that you want me) Fecal the way among the trees, Jesse 
o do?’ owing. 
é *°T want you to enter that boat and fcl-| They had not far to go before they came 
low me,” to a deep hollow. 
And the Here the outlaws lay in hiding. 
They were gathered about a fire over 
“ Where to?” as which a steaming pot hung suspended 
seems only right that I should know 
where I am going before I start.” 


from three stakes. 
Behind them were the horses quietly 
“It is not far; only a short distance 


cropping the grass. 


eed the creek.” pe ae ti shout of welcome greeted Jesse’s 
“A ~ theteti Every man was on his feet in a moment, 
“6 ite.” eet all pressed around him full of eager 
se ee rormees boas ” Z But Jesse would hardly stop to answer. 


“Come, Frank!” he shouted, ‘‘I want 


“Then I shall go alone. I cannot com- out 


pel you nor do I propose to try.” 


THAPPY DAYS ee 
He flung the saddle upon Siroc’s back, ‘ 


t 
* w.” i : 
This invitation to be quiet was too plain 
be disregarded. ; 
old Kings Brady ceased to speak. Z 


wait. 2 ie mysterious unknown followed him. 
‘The heat was intolerable. Taking up the oars, he nailer off nie 
pertunately te. — Sos oe which ee sree J the direction taken by Jesse 
1m 7 = i 
Stiga ete : = ames and Mr. Bat Barnacle hours before. 
out, and total darkness came, CHAPT 
Now as to the length of time which APTER XX, 
elapsed before the chenes came Old King JESSE REJOINS THE GANG. 
“WHERE is he?” . 
“*Blamed if I'll ever tell you.” 
**Confound the fellow! He's as slippery 


pny, 


He cared nothing for Oliver Dole one. 


This he mistook for the trail Nat Peters 


Though the speaker was invisible the 


meve. 5 
They passed out of the vault. . “Jesse James, by gaul!” 
Old King Brady expected trouble in get-| ‘‘ Well, the same old Jess! Where in 

‘thunder be you, Cole?” __ 


ing down the trunk of a tall oak tree not | 


and was in it in a minute. ‘ 

Away he dashed in the direction which 
he had come, followed by his brother 
mounted on Jim Malone. ‘ 

“What in thunder is the row, Jess?” de- 
manded Frank, who seeing his brother's 
cauiomets had not ventured to speak un- 

ll now. 

“The matter is there is a bag of money 
wensenny about in these woods some- 


Les and I propose to have it if it takes 
a leg ” 
Such was Jesse’s answer as they went 


dashing on among the trees. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE MYSTERIES OF THE OLD MANSION. 


“Wao are you?” 5: 

“That is a question I will not answer. 

**Yet I feel that I have the right to 
know.” _ g 

* Right or no right, I shall not tell you. 

The mysterious unknown spoke in a tone 
of firm decision. | 

It was Old King Brady’s first Sere to 
question him about himself after the boat 
journey along the river began, and it was 
the last. 

The detective saw that it was no use. 

He eyed the shrouded figure with keen 
curiosity. 

What to make of him he did not know. 

Yet the man’s voice was not disagree- 


able. 

- He spoke with a certain sadness, which 
seemed to indicate that he was a person 
who had seen much trouble. 


silence, determined to try a different tack. 
“You expect me to trust you and yet 

you will not trust me,” he said. 

“* Why do you say that?” 

“Have you not declined to answer all 
uestions ?” 
“T did. I do not now except such as 
concern myself.” 

“Let us begin with the bank then?” 

“Very well; begin.” 

‘“Do you know the cause of the explos- 
ion there q” % 

* What was it?” 

** Dynamite.” 

“T thought as much. By whose hands 
was it placed?” 

** By the hands of the cashier.” 

“His name I believe is Barnacle?” 

“You are right. It is John Barnacle.” 

“Thesafe as I saw it in the cellar ap- 
peared to have been opened before the ex- 
plosion came.” 

“Tt had been.” 

“You positively know this?” 

pe Bre tc 

“A plot?” 

‘© A villainous plot.” 

** And this Barnacle robbed the bank ?” 

* He did.” : i 

“This possibly has some connection with 
Miaeg ape Nag actions ?” 

ee S »” 


**May I ask what?” 

**Youmay. Iam about to take you to 
the place where Barnacle lies in hiding, 
and Sey with him.” 


%. 


_ “This is not your case, it is true, but 
just the same I want you to give it your 
attention and bring this scoundrel Barna- 
cle to justice if you can.” 

“Tt is a question in my mindifI have 
the right to abandon my own business to 
look after this.” 

“You must!” 

** Suppose I refuse?” 

“* Now you expect me to say that I will 
force you : do my bidding.” 

“ ; fe) my 


“Yes, yes! That is what you mean, but 
I have no desire to force you. If you do 
what I wish I shall pay youa reward.” 

“A reward?” 

5S Nes” : 

‘Then you are interested in the bank?” _ 

** Not to the extent of one dollar.” 

“Then what is your interest ?” 

“No matter. Are you not interested in 
the reward ?” 

“My friend, I am rich already in this 
world’s goods, I care nothing for money.” 

“* Who said you did?” 

“* But you spoke of reward.” 

“I did not refer to a matter of money.” 

“* Ah! What then?” 

“You are a detective.” 

“ You know that.” 

“As adetective you would naturally like 


| to win your case,” 


ide weet ou tnt fd 

can put you in the way of doing that,” 
SS ae matter of the Multon Mills?’ 

es. 
** And you can explain the mystery ?” 
“Yes. I alone endo that,”> a 
“Do it! Forward the ends of justice and 


| do it now!” 


“No! That, Mr. Brady, shall be your 
reward.” 
“Ha! You strike me hard, whoever 


yn 
Ze c Has notso#? You ghd: ! 


_ Old King Brady, after a few moments of |i 


oments later and the mysteri- 
Me Raeierh suddenly turned the boat 
i hi ket. . Sie 
ne Monds devs . Be whispered, as they 
t through the bushes. 
anola king Brady ducked his head, | ro 
But even then the bushes sent his hat 
flying off into the bottom of the boat. 
“That's all right,” 
“You may look up, no 


WwW. e Tay 
Old King Brady raised his head, putting 


his hat. : ; 
Eetire him rose a stately mansion built 


of gray lime stone, solid and snbstantial, © 
an 


evidently as old as the earliest days of 
the So aietent of this part of the State. 

The “slew” as these offshoots of the 
Missouri creeks are termed, came up to 
within a few feet of the steps which led up 

o the door. 
’ “Out! Get out!” breathed the unknown. 
‘We have come to the end of our journey 
at aetict Brady stepped out 
ing Brady stepp ee 

« Huter "whivesed the unknown. ‘‘ You 
will find the door open.” 

Now Old King Brady supposed, of 
course, that the masked figure intended to 
follow him. 

He hurried up the stone steps and try- 
ing the door, found it open, Then as he 
was about to enter he turned and saw that 
the unknown had disappeared taking the 
boat with him. 

This, however, did not deter the detect- 


ve. 
He pushed on into the house. : 

Passing through a large hallway to the 
front—for the entrance had been made in 
the rear—Old King Brady flung open the 
door on the left. ~ : 

He did this noiselessly. 

There was no light save what entered 
over the transom over the big front door. 
As the detective looked into the room 
his ears caught the sound of music. 
violin and a harp were playing and 
he could hear the sound of dancing. 

These sounds seemed to come from the 
room beyond a pair of heavy mahogany 
folding doors which stood slightly open. 

Old King Brady stole across the room, 
picking his way among tables and chairs. 

For the room was furnished—sumptu- 
ously so, it had ouce been, although now 
everything was far gone in ruin and de- 


cay. 
Yonder and louder grew the festive 


sounds as the detective drew near the 
oors. 
He was within three feet of them when 
suddenly the light was shut off. 
Had some one closed the doors ? 
Old King Brady knew that it was so 
when, a second later, he laid his hands 
upon them.. 
Yet he could hardly believe that his ap- 
proach had been perceived, so noiseless had 
it been. é 
For a moment he stood and listened. 
Then again came the same trying experi- 
pee chica had overtaken him in the bank 
vau e z 
Suddenly a hand icy cold was laid upon 
his forehead. 
“Hist! nota word! Not a sound—only 
look!” breathed the voice of the unknown 
in his ear, 
At the same instant a stream of light 
shot through the door. 
It came through a small round opening 
not bigger than a silver dollar. 
vee this Old King Brady promptly applied 
is eye. 
But he drew back suddenly, with an ex- 
clamation of horror upon his lips. 
‘‘Heavens! What is this?” he murmured. 
‘Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the unknown, » 
“This is but the beginning of your initia- 
tion into the mysteries of this house !” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
(Continued.) 


THE black turned his lar 
him and smiled faintly. Death had no ter 
rors for him, whose life had been so sad, 


said the unknown. = 


“T not live, sah,” he said; ‘de death 
cricket chirp in my ear, and I listen to de 
waters ob de great riber ob de oder world. 
I go back to my people dere.” 

_They could not answer him, for one and 
all were deeply touched. He was almost a 
stranger to them, and only what the world 
called a ‘‘ wretched nigger,” but it was his 
unfortunate lot which commended him to 
their sympathy, and the roughest sailor in 
that throng was sad. 

Tabanko closed his eyes, and the life 
stream, which Tom and Ira in vain en- 
deavored to stanch, fell upon the leaves 
with a low, pattering sound. He could 
not bleed many minutes thus and live. 

** Dis de first kind hand dat I eber ’mem- 
ber,” he said, opening his eyes; ‘‘ Taban- 
ko a slave all his life. I so sorry to leave 
you now in dis wood.” 

“Think not of us,” returned Harry; 
“we have life and strength left us and can 


on. 

‘Go back,” said Tabanko, earnestly ; 
“go back, sar; you nebber get through dis 
wood alone. ven goin’ back berry diffi- 
cult, Go back, sah, or you die.” 

‘Ts the wood so fearful ?” 

‘IT de only man dat eber went into it 
and ae back my life,” replied Tabanko, 
**Go back, sar, and leabe de capen.” 

» “ Never!” cried Harry. 
“If you go on,” urged Tabanko, “you 
-no catch him, and all de men wif you die. 
It downright murder to keep dem here; 
4 back and wait for decapen, He come 
ack to de coast by an’ by. 

**Good advice, Tabanko,” replied Harry, 
forced into a conviction that the black 
was right. ‘‘I will go back.” 

Tabanko nodded in acquiescence, and 
closed his eyes again. He remained thus 
for a minute, and once more he opened 
them and looked up. 

“* Massa,” he said, “I someting to say 
more.” : 

‘* Say on, Tabanko.” 

6 A d 
kindness,” said the black. ‘‘I been a slabe 
all my life, and now I’m goin’ to be free.” 

Having said this, he closed his eyes for 
the last time, and left the world and its 
sorrow and care behind him, 

“Dead!” said Tom, letting Tabanko’s 
hand fall. ‘‘Iamsorryfor him. Poor fel- 
low. Rest in peace.” 

They buried him where he died, and 
built up a mighty pile of wood over his 
grave, Taig bette: it, they turned. back 
guided by the flame of this funeral pyre. 

On reaching the camp, aconsultation was 
held as to the right road back, for when it 
came to the point, no man exactly knew 
which way they hadcome. White men have 
not the tracking instincts of the black, and 
such as they had left would not be sufficient 
to guide them, 

ere was a problem indeed, and no solu- 
tion was arrrived at for an hour, Harr 
oe proposed that they should wait until 
awn. 

“*Wecame in with the sun behind us,” he 
said ; ‘if we go before him on the morrow, 
we shall be safe.” 

This was sound advice, but when the sun 
rose they were doomed to disappointment, 
The trees were so dense overhead that 
only faint twilight came withthe day. No 
opening, not one ray to guide them, 

‘Which way now?” asked Ira. 

*T know not,” replied Harry. 
feather in the air and follow it.” 

They found a small feather clinging to 
the jacket of one of the sailors, and Tom 
tossed it into the air, With a gyratory 
motion it settled near his feet, 

**No guide that,” he said. 

‘Blindfold a man,” said Harry, “turn 
him round, and let him point out the way.” 

Tom tied a handkerchief over the eyes of 
one of the sailors and spun him like a tee- 
totum. As soon as he was still again he 
held up an arm, 

“This way,” said Harry, and without a 
pause the men obeyed his voice and plunged 
deeper into the wood. 


“Toss a 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
A COALITION AND COLLISION, 


THE strange audacity of King Matta 
seemed to upset the wise man Witta, but 
as he was probably accustomed to exhibi- 
tions of the royal rage he soon recovered, 
and as the king sat down he brought for- 
ward the Bettie again and placed it on the 
mat. 

‘** Git off!” cried the king, and he knock- 
ed the precious image over again. 

Witta forthwith prostrated himself upon 
the ground, and embracing the wooden 
treasure, set up a howl of such power and 
potency that the little hut rang again, — 

King Matta, with an expression of 
alarm, jumped up and made for the door. 

Witta was calling upon the Bettie to 
curse him, and the king, in spite of his un- 
belief and audacity, was a little daunted. 

“Good Witta,” he said, ‘“‘berry good 
Witta, me berry sorry.” 

But the wise man only howled the more, 
and hugged his image with the energy of 

- amother parting forever from her off- 
spring. ; 

““Me berry sorry,” urged his alarmed 


ying man tank you all for your| 


Sh PRE ¢ Fieger - hee ee 


majesty. ‘‘Here, put Bettie—put Bettie 
on de mat,” i 

It cost him a struggle to make this con- 
cession, but he made it, and Witta was 


content. He put the image right under 


the nose of his majesty, so that the goggle- 
eyes could glare at him in a most offensive 
manner, and peace was restored. 

‘Berry fine evening, sar,” said Ching- 
Ching, making a haphazard guess at the 
aay er outside to open the conversa- 

on. 

WO vn call ‘sar?” demanded King 
Matta, indignantly ; ‘‘me a cr eae big- 
gest, greatest king under de sun?” s 

“Dey call de king sar in my country, 
replied Ching-Ching, ‘“‘Me know you a 
king in a moment, you louk so bery lubly 
—you bery handsome king. Some people 
hab lubly eye, some lubly nose, some lubly 
foot, but. you lubly all over. )) 
lubly, and Samson know it, too!” a 

Samson could not conscientiously in- 
dorse this compliment, so he murmured 
something which sounded like assent. 
King Matta melted visibly. 

**’‘When I live in Pekin,” pursued Ching- 
Ching, ‘‘I had a lubly aunt and a seat ie 
aie tot of dem bery handsome and bery 
much in lub wif each oder; but I bet two 
chests of family tea dat if my aunt see 
great King Matta dat she run away from 
my uncle. 

This insinuation settled his majesty, 
and he melted after his own fashion. 

“You come on de mat,” he said, and 


Ching-Ching promptly obeyed. 


This pretty pair, with the image, entire- 
ly filled the mat, and King Matta looked a 
little savage at the goggle-eyed wooden 
intruder, but he could not expel it again 
lest Witta should renew his curses. 

“JT tink dere room for you, Samson,” 
said Ching-Ching, who generously desired 
to share the honor of the mat with his 
friend. Samson looked at the piece to 
spare, about six square inches, and shook 
is head. 

““Me bery well to do here,” he said. 

The bottle of rum was brought out, 
Witta calmly saying that it was the prop- 
erty of Ching-Ching and King Matta was 
invited to partake. He obeyed with mar- 
velous readiness, and after a very respect- 
able drink became exceedingly friendly 
and confidential. 

‘* Me like you,” he said to Ching-Ching. 
“* Me show you many wife.” 

“When ?” asked a eye : 

** Now,” said King Matta, and smiting 
his hands together he gave a great roar 
like an angry bull. 

Ching-Ching remembering his former 
interview with the ladies, would fain have 
declined the honor; but the king, bent up- 
on entertaining his new found friends, 
roared again. 

This was the signal for his wives to as- 
semble, and ina few moments they came 
trooping in, to the number of about a doz- 
en—all sorts and sizes, and apparently all 
ages. 

Whatever the ladies might have had to 
quarrel about, it was not dress, for they 
were all dressed with the sweet simplicity 
of their tribe, and had no more upon them 
than the first law of decency demanded. 

*Soun /” cried the king, which meant 
“jump,” or ‘‘ dance.” 

The fair creatures thereupon began to 
disport themselves in a wild and wondrous 
way, the most active being a lady in whom 
Ching-Ching recognized his fair foe of two 
hours before. 

This exceedingly irate and _ terribly 
pee female fixed her eyes upon Ching- 

hing with a basilisk stare. She seemed 
to resent his being there, and to object on 
principle to dance before him. 

But it was as muchas her life was worth 
to disobey that great King Matta, so she 


danced on with an ever increasing fury in 


her eyes. 

Now we all know that Ching-Ching pos- 
sessed powers of conciliation, for we have 
seen him exercise them upon several occa- 
sions. He never quarreled with a foe if 
he could help it, his policy being peace 
when you could have it, fight when you 
are compelled. 

He resolved to try to soothe the dancing 
daughter of Eve, and smiled his best and 
warmest smile. She threw up her feet and 
ae a little nearer. Ching-Ching smiled 
again. 

This second touch of amiability hada 
further effect upon the fair one, and she 
began to spin round like a teetotum. King 
Matta, who had been peck on with gen- 
eral approval, now turned all his attention 

o her, 

She continued to spin, accompanying 
her movements with a monotonous drone 
pamebaing like the buzz of a very large 

ee, 

King Matta shouted out a word, and the 
woman stopped. A few rapid sentences 
were exchanged, and then Ching-Ching 
felt himself going over upon his back. 

“Git off my mat,” cried the king. ‘“* You 
’sult my wife.” 

‘Me nebber ’sult any lubly creetur,” re- 
puted Ching-Ching, softly, ‘‘’specially such 

ubly creetur as I see before me,” 


“THRAPSYT DATS 


Oh, so bery | 


More rapid words were exchanged be- 
‘tween the king and his wife. The other 
|dancers stopped, and with Witta listened 
intently. Samson was both puzzled and 
distressed. He knew his friend was in 
trouble, but had no idea how to help him, 

‘*T hab your life!” cried the king, shak- 
ing his fist furiously. “Oh, you yaller beg- 
gar! oy 2 off my mat !” : 

** Blow de-mat !” returned Ching-Ching, 
and, to the horror of all assembled, he laid 
hold of two of the corners, and jerked the 
king into the air, 

is majesty turned once over, and came 
down flop. The image of Bettie, tossed 
fup, too, fell upon his back, and knocked 
|out all the breath of his eget The wo- 
men, yelling, rushed upon Ching-Ching, 
who rolled up the mat, and struck them 
right and left. Samson darted to his side. 
itta, the wise man, seized his image, 
and rushed into the midst of the squabble ; 
but the women were blind with rage, and 
treated him and his fetish to an indiscrim- 
inate attack, so that he was fain to beat a 
retreat, and assumed the part of spectator. 

King Matta, as soon as he ha 
enough to get upon his feet, and dancing 
around his maddened wives, urged them 
to settle his enemy. 

It was no time for gallantry, for the 
women were as strong as men. Ching- 
Ching and Samson madearush upon them, 
and bundled the whole lot into a corner 
with the king; Witta, the wise man, and 
Bettie underneath, 

Then, putting the shutter on the top of 
the whole, Ching-Ching and Samson fled 
for their lives, 


—_ 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
“LET HIM BEWARE |” 


THE noonday sun was beating down up- 
on a sandy plain, across which a band of 
men were slowly marching. Foremost 
marched two blacks, bearing long knives 
in their hands; next came a tall, hand- 
some, COR MALES man, dressed in loose, 
white clothes, with a broad Panama hat 
upon his head. Behind were more blacks 
carrying baggage. 

These were Captain Brocken and his fol- 
lowers, the former flying from the pursuit 
of Handsome Harry. That such a man 


strange, for bravery was written upon his 
face, and he trod the’arth like one who 
had ever kept fear beneath his feet. 

Nevertheless he was flying, and flying 
with all speed, for he frequently cried out 
to the men in the Mandingoe tongue, and 
bade them hurry on. 

*“Move, move!” he cried. ‘‘ You crawl; 
you want a wolf behind to help you.” 

They dared not answer him; and, bend- 
ing down, they put on a speed that com- 

elled them to lag again, which brought 
rom him another shout. 

A halt at length became imperative, and 
he called it. The men cast down their bur- 
dens gladly, and stretched out their aching 
limbs beneath the palm trees. Captain 
Brocken, who seemed to be insensible to all 
fatigue, marched slowly up and down, mus- 


ing. 

No rest—no rest!” he muttered. ‘He 
dogs me like myshadow. Neither hill nor 
valley, nor the secret places of the earth, 
give me a resting place. Will it be my 
fault if we meet, and will what follows be 
upon my head? I have shunned him, hid- 
den from him in vain. Can it be that we 
are decreed to meet. Oh, no! Not that. 
Spare me from that bitter day !” 

He clasped his hands as,if in prayer; but 
how could he who had, all his life, disown- 
ed his God by word or deed, utter a suppli- 
fation? Of his general life he did not re- 

ent; it was only something hidden be- 
ween him and Handsome Harry which 
touched him to the quick, 

“‘T wronged and killed one brother,” he 
said; ‘“‘let not the blood of the other be 
upon my head ! Yet, why should I beso 
qualmish now, when my whole life has 
pone stream of blood? Ha! who comes 

ere ?” 

A number of men on mules now appear- 
ed upon a rising ground ahead, and the 
sound of jingling bells. faintly floated to- 
wards the pirate chief, 

* But is it friend 


** A trader |” he said. 
or foe ?” 

He loosened his sword and examined his 
pistols, like one accustomed to use them, 
and kept his eyes steadily upon the ad- 
vancing cavalcade. Ina few minutes the 
foremost—an Arab handsomely dressed— 
could be distinguished. 

** It is Schelmo,” said the pirate, ‘bound 
ve the coast, with a cargo of gold dust and 
slaves,” 


The procession came up, and the Arab, 
Halting sprang off his mule, and gravely 
saluted the pirate. 


** Brocken!” he said. ‘What dost thou 
here? Hast thou entered into our un- 
profitable trade?” 

**No, good Schelmo,” replied the other, 
coolly. “I have no desire to grow rich 
just yet. You are in luck, I see.” 

He pointed to the mules, all laden with 
heavy burdens, and each with a slave on 


either side, 
There was ad 


ous trader 


rover 


jestest. So 
upon a mortal.” 


breath } 
an easy prey.” 


pirate. 
to fight him. 
|} warned by me, and let him go by in 
Tell him 
you!” 


laughing. 
| from thee. 
woman.” 


should fly from aught seemed so very | 


head me and lie in ambush. 
not been long in tracking the old wolf and 
knows little ofhis ways. Schelmo, whith- 
er go ye?’ 


the word brave. 
jage? Ifsodraw.” 


to the saddle-girths, 
ert eae animal, men of 
the same tribe as Schelmo. The mules 
numbered ebout forty, and the slaves mus- 
tered eighty—eighty men do to life- 
long mary by the cupidity of one villain- 


“In luck!” said Schelmo, “ Aye, thou 


“proton well. Iam in luck—your luck, 
u 


t, a id a brings the brave-hearted 
ere 

oe A rece tn 
“Nay, nay,” returne: x 

sf ave a man ne’er turned back 


“IT turn it now,” said the pirate. ‘‘ But 


it is not fear alone which carries me away. 
What matters it to you, Schelmo? 
will not 

| wretches, 


e 
pause to release your gang of 


** Who is he ?” 
** Handsome Harry, of the Belvedere.” 
‘*He,” said the Arab, with a savage 


frown. ‘‘ Why, then, I would have ye stay 
and meet him. What men hath he?’ 


** About twelve.” 
“No more? Then, Brocken, he will be 


‘* Never an easy one—if alone,” said the 
“But easy or not, I will not stay 
And if ye meet them, be 
ce. 
am on ahead, and he’ll not harm 


“This sounds well,” said Schelmo, 
“Tt sounds like a new song 
Brocken, thou hast hecome a 


‘*T was a child before Handsome Harry.” 
‘**Strange that a boy should make a man 


a child.” 


** Yes, I know, Schelmo; but he doesit. I 


fly from him, and have left runners behind 
me to warn me of his coming.” 


**Ts this one of them, brave Brocken ?” 
The pirate paid no heed to the emphasis 


/put upon the word “brave,” but turned = 
and beheld a black figure fast coming up 

in the track he ha 
came swiftly, bearing with him naught but 
a cloth about his middle and a white wand, 
which he switched to and fro as he ran. 


pursued, The man 


He came on without having apparently 


turned a hair and threw himself at the 
feet of the pirate. ; 


** Speak!” cried Brocken, z 


“The young chief pursues,” replied the 


man in the Mandingoe tongue, “‘ but he 
comes not behind. Tabanko leads him 
through the Weod of Death.” 


** So,” muttered the pirate, ‘‘ he hopes to 
Ah, he has == 


** To Eagle Bay where a truly brave sea- 


man awaits my cargo——’ 


The pirate turned upon the Arab a 


haughty look and advanced a pace nearer. 


ee 


wice,” he said, **‘ you have emphasized 
Do you doubt my cour- 


Schelmo looked into his eyes and quailed 


before the light which flashed from their 
depths 


“No,” he said, bowing low, “I was but 


a fool—forgive me.” 3 


“Enough,” said _Brocken. ‘I will re- 


turn with you to Eagle Bay. Who shall 
we meet there ?” 


** Cartcuche.” 
““He is not English,” said Brocken. 


“The man and his name are French—I 
know him well.” 


** He is white,” replied Schelmo, “and I 


look upon all white men as English. The 
mules grow impatient—let us on.” 


“Will “ bear an extra burden ?” 
“ We can ut try them.” ' 
‘“‘Then I will dismiss my men and go co 


on with you alone.” Ly 


“So be it, good Brocken,” said the Arab, 


his eyes flashing for a moment with pleas- S 
ure; “‘but haste, as I must reach the deep 3 
well ere night has fallen.” E 


The baggage was shifted from the shoul- 


ders of the slaves and the men dismissed. 
Gathering themselves into a body they 
made a 
rate and sped away, laughing and leaping 
with Joy. 
“Worth half a 
Schelmo, 


general parting salute to the pi- 


f a dozen bags of gold,” said 
musingly, 


“No, no,” returned the pirate; “I was 


intrusted with them, and they have served 
me well, so I will not 


e . Wi _ betray them,” 
And yet it is a pity,” hinted Schelmo. 
Brocken paid no heed to him but march- 


ed on, thinking. Behind him stalked the 
Arab, and he was thinking, too. 


[TO BE CONTINUED,] 
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CHAPTER IV. 
AFTER THE FIRE—TOM HAZEN'S ASTON- 
ISHMENT. 


WHEN Tom Hazen fell at the feet of the 
chief of the fire department many of the 
boy firemen believed he was dead. For the 
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‘17's OUR ONLY CHANCE, DAN!” 


tedly. 
*No, nl Back, boys—get back!” the 
chief cried, “Give him air! Let’s take 
him away from here!” and the chief him 
self lent a hand in bearing him beyond the 
heat of the burning building. 

They laid him on the grass, and then the 
chief called to an officer and said: : 

“*Call an ambulance and see that he is 
taken to the hospital. I must go back to 
my post,” and taking Tom’s trumpet, he 
hurried back to look after the work of sub- 
duing the flames, 

The officer promptly obeyed, and in a lit- 
tle while an ambulance came, and Tom 
was placed in it and driven away. i 

The brave firemen had a most terrific 
struggle to prevent the fire from spreading 
to other houses in the block. In was long 
after midnight, and many were nearly ex- 
hausted, while many spectators had gone 
to their homes. 

It was only by the most superhuman ef- 
fort that the flames were kept from spread- 
ing. The maniac was seen to go down 
withthe roof. Not even his charred bones 
were found, as the great heat entirely con- 
sumed them. 


FREE POSTAGE STAMPS 


—AND— 
laced was driven furiously over the pave- 


How 10 Make Money Sent in the direction of the hospital. 
Se ge severe Jos or at pote ie 
_ — wondering where he was, 
apg oF lacked ap and patty the doctor and 
TROKES OF PEN | driver together on the front seat, and 
FOUR | gradually he came to realize where he was, 


By ROBERT LENNOX, 


= x ° ” 66 k 
Author of “ Wide Awake Will, the Plucyk Boy Fireman of No.3,” “ Harry Hook, 
the fsck Fireman of No. 1,” “Dick Dasher, the Boy Bicycle Rider, etc., etc. 


| The hospital was the last place in the world 


he would care to go 


to. . ” 
“Taking me to the AS has eh!” hel y 


said to himself. ‘I must have lost my 
head after getting down off those wires. 
No wonder, it was enough the Lord knows. 


myself,” and he scrambled out of the rear 
end of the ambulance as it was passing 
through a dark part of the street. 

He was bruised a little by the fall, but he 
got upon his feet and looked after the am- 

ulance as it disappeared BP the street. 

“The doctor will be laughed at when he 
gets there,” he said as he turned away in 
another direction, ‘‘and I guess he’ll say a 
few things he didn’t learn at Sunday-school. 
I’m going home and stay there till I feel 
all right again. Two fires in one night are 
too many for me. 

“Lord, but that wild lunatic was 
strong! He handled me as though I were 
amere child. I heard one of the women 
say he had set the house on fire. I won- 
der if that is true? Was he an anarchist, 
I wonder? Hello!” and he came toa full 
stop. ‘‘My trumpet is pone I wonder 
where it is? Lord, I would not lose it for 
athousand dollars. It must be in that 
ambulance, or the chief may have it. I 

uess some of the boys will take care of it 

or me.” 


He went on again and after quite a long 
walk he reached his boarding house, kept 
af the widow Hulsey. Entering by means 
of a night key he made his way up to his 
room and went to bed, 


The boy firemen remained at their post 
till near daylight, by which time the 
flames were entirely subdued. Then the 
returned to their engine house very muc 
exhausted, having been up all night. 

f i said Bill Saxton, ‘ we have had 
a hard time of it, but we have won all the 
honors |” id 


But I'm not going to the hospital if 1 know 


MAZEPPA No. 2, 


The Boy Fire Company of Carlton; 
OR, 
PLUCKY WORK ON LADDER AND LINE. 


“That we have,” sung out a dozen at 


onee. ‘ oo ee 
« But we don’t know what it has oc 
us Bil continued. ‘Tom and J ane and 
Dan are in eer ee ital and we don’t know 
i nd with them. . 
eta eho ate tough,” said Ben Stewart. 
ANE guess they are all right or soon will 


be. ‘ 
“Toughness is a good thing against 
anrunin but fire,” said Bill, shaking his 
head. “We are all very tired, but I sug- 
gest we send one of our number up to the 
hospital to find out how they are. 
“Good! Good!” cried a dozen at once. 
‘‘ Who will go?” 
«“J—J—I!” eried every one present, 
“One is enough,” Bill replied. Ben, 
ou had better go, and say to the doctor 
that we are all waiting to hear from Tom, 
Dan.” ; 
eee off like a flash, and the tired 
boy firemen threw themselves on benches 


— 


SSS 


ane i 


“YES, OUR ONLY CHANCE!” ‘COME ON THEN!” AND TOM NELD ON TO HIS LOOP AND 
SPRANG OVER THE ROOF—OVER THE SEETHING CALDRON OF FIERCE FLAME AND QUICKLY DISAPPEARED FROM SIGHT. 


and were soon sleeping the sleep of ex- 
haustion, 

It was near sunrise when young Stewart 
returned. 

a Boys,” he said, ‘‘ they wouldn’t let me 
see ’em, but sent word out that Thorn and 
Allen were sleeping and that Hazen had 
not been vrought there at all,” 

G hy, I saw him go off in the ambu- 
lance !” cried Harry Hogan, 

; He may have been sent to another hos- 
pital,” said Saxton. 


“Not much !” returned Hogan, “Is 
the name ‘Carlton Hospital” on the athe 
bulance,” 


hee did I,” put in another one of the 
ff Well, anyhow, they said he 
there and had not been there ts Ba eae 
Where is he, then?” and Bill Saxton 
looked from one to the other of the boys, 
i Eh hea) is He q” é. dozen asked, 
et’s all march u - 
rl said Billy VON ud RELA eR 
very boy sprang up and in less than t 
a re i they were on the way to the bow 
The man at 
enter the door refused to let them 
1 Sprang in, and the others followed 
“We want to see tl i , 
once Bil sa, 1e doctor in charge at 
_ “He is in there,” the m int- 
ing to ab oes, } an replied, point 
They marched in, and found th 
clerk and young doctor who were ke pa 


when Tom called the night before, not 


having yet been relieved, 
(Continued on page 11.) 
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YELLOW AND BLACK: 


THE TWO BOSSES OF WHACKINGTON ACADEMY. 


By SAM SMILEY, 


Author of “ A New Tommy Bounce,” “ Aunt Maria,” ‘ The Shortys Doing Europe,” 
“Out for Fun,” “ The Shortys on the Road,” etc., etc., ete. 


“*TDat’s wha’ I sayed!” 

Thump! 

Down went both sashes. 

The boys had let go of the strings. 
Then they took a quiet sneak. 


PART ITI. 
Out of the two windows went Yellow 
and Black. 
They expected to escape the terrible 
ghosts that had suddenly visited them. [ < : 
So they did, They didn’t have any such things as sash 
In doing so they got into more trouble. cords on kitchen windows in the doctor’s 
There were two big rain water hogsheads | house. : : 
just outside those windows. The old-fashioned, hold up with a but- 


ia), 
i MT 


WN : 
\| 

| 
| 


x 
e. 


WING AND WASH WERE LEFT IN THE SOUP, SO TO SFEAK. THE NIGGER WAS TALL ENOUGH TO LOOK OVER THE TOP OF HIS 
HOGSHEAD, THE CHINAMAN WAS SHORT. HE HAD TO GRAB HOLD OF THE EDGE TO 


KEEP FROM GOING OUT OF SIGHT, 


Each had one directly under it. ton, or put a stick of wood under ’em, 
Each hogshead was full to the brim with | was good enough, 
water, Consequently, when the cords were re- 
It wasn't the cleanest kind of water eith- | leased, down went the sashes, 
er, Wing and Wash were left in the. soup, 
Rain water is not, as a rule. : so to speak, 
This had come off the roof, and was mix- | The nigger was tall enough to look over 
ed with tar, iron and decayed wood. the top of his hogshead. 
Those window: had gone up pretty sud- The Chinaman was short. He had to 
denly too. grab hold of the edge to keep from going 
The minute that Wing and Wash touch- out of sight. 
ed them up they went. ‘* Hi-hi, cussee, blazee, me go dlown in 
There was a reason for that. watee, no pullee out.” — 
They were trick windows, es it were, “Shut yo mouf, yo’ yaller headen, yo 
They had been fixed beforehand by Dick. | make too much noise,” | 
There were strings fastened to the upper “Yep. Me spect so,’ ; 
part of the sash on the outside. “De folks won’ know dat I’se yer, ef yo 
These strings went through screw eyes | makes sech a racket.” 
“Yep, me spect so. Nigger man tink he 
big fellee.” 
**Dat’s wha’ I sayed. G’rusalem! how’s 
I gwine ter get o’t dis ba’l ?” 

The full moon showed up Wing and “Yep, mespect so. Hi-hi, cussee watee 
Wash when they came to the window. lun all ovee, too muchee flesh, gettee in 
When the boys saw the two chromos, | shoe, spoilee collee, make wet evlysing.” 
they pulled the strings. “Dat’s wha Isayed. If I Zeb out o’ dis, 

The window sashes did the sat : : eo I sen some one to he'p yo’ out, 
i sented the tempt- ingy. 
een cove pre E = on. Me spect_so, over de leffee. Me 
know you, Petey. Meno born lesserday. 
Me savy plenty. Hi, hi, cussee, blazee, 
helpee, me go dlown in watee!” 


fixed on the frame above. : 
Then they went’down to the ground. 
There was a boy on the end of each 


string. 


ation to jump out. 
Wing iced, 
Th age t out at the same time 
They both went out a . wopet me Bo ewe a es 
-flying. at’s wha' I sayed, an’ good ting, too! 
cee aaa pone: Yo’ am no use!” 


“Yep. Me spect so.” 
a eee see splash: Wash was tall enough to climb out of 


Up to their necks in water went Wing | the hogshead, 
and Wash. é 
** Yep, me spect so! 


He did so, 
Getting out was not so hard, 


CSET RIT ee 
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The coon and the heathen were at the 
back of the house, 

The crs YP ree was in front. 

So were the others. 

They could hear the disturbance, but 
could not see any oue. 

Wash let out a louder laugh than before, 
and the doctor hauled in his head in a hur- 
ry. A 

Then he proceeded down-stairs to inves- 
Waate the affair. a 

Meanwhile, Dick Sharp and his chums 
had not been idle, 

Dick expected that Whacker or some one 
would go down stairs, 

He age algae for pret hi 

ne of the gang suddenly pped his 
a out of the kitchen door Hn whisper- 
ed: 


“* Cheese it, fellows! The old mau iscom- 

wa and wants you!” 
oth made a dash for the door at once. 

‘““Dat’s wha’ I sayed. If any one am 
wanted it am me,” 

““Yep, me spect so, old man no getee 
‘long wifout Wing-Wing.” 

Both heads came together, smash! 
PP hig didn’t mind a little thing like 

at. 
He got into the house first. 

Then he started to rush up the back 
stairs, 


As soon as he did that there was trouble, 
Dingaling-dingaling, ding-ding-ding! 
Bat clebydarinn crash, smash! 

‘ Dat’s wha’ I sayed! Fo’ heaben’s sake!” 

A dozen bells were ringing all at once. 

Forty milk cans, more or less, went clat- 
tering down the stairs. 

A lot of crockery seemed to have broken 
loose all at once and was now falling all 
over everything, 

Bang! 

Bang! 

** Police—watch!” 

‘* Help—thieves!” 

‘“*Good lan’ ob Goshen, wha’s de mattah 
now 2” 

Everything was the matter apparently. 
coe were ringing and tinware was rat- 

ing. 

_ China was falling and water was spill- 
ing. 

Guns were being fired and every one was 
yelling. 

Out came a lot of boys on the top floor to 
see what the trouble was, 

It was just this. 

. aoe was a row of jingling bells in the 
all. 

They connected with various rooms in 
the house. 

Dick had connected the general wire of 
ali of them with a string that he stretched 
across the back stairs, 

_ Wash ran into that and set the bells go- 
ing. 

Then there was a pile of tinware at the 
top of the stairs. 

Blunt had run into this when he came 
out to investigate, 

Water pitchers were usually placed 
alongside the doors of the teachers and 
Miss Aurora on the outside, 

This time they had been put directly in 
front of the doors. z 

When the occupants of the roonis rushed 
out over went the pitchers, 

All these things happened nearly at the 
same time. 

Hence the everlasting confusion. 

Wash Eepe right on up-stairs, 

The cord broke and the bells stopped 
ringing. 

Down came the pots and pans, kettles 

It was a good, hearty horse laugh that | and cans, however. 
you could hear half a mile away. Down came Blunt also, 
“ Yal dat’s wha’ I sayed!” he chuckled.| Heand Wash collided, 
‘Jus’ look o’ dat Chinee! He be drownded Then they both were so mixed up that 
fo’ shuah!” you couldn’t tell one from t’other. 
Up came Wing. In came Wing, and he got mixed up in 
He was pufting like a porpoise. the confusion at the foot of the stairs, 
; Yep, me spect sol” he gasped, as he| Then down came the doctor with his 
| grabbed the edge of the cask. | sun, Rood with a broom, and the old maid 
Then he gave himself a pull and manag- | With a fire shovel, 
ed to get an arm over the edge. They did not join the melee, however. 
The other soon followed, | They stood at the top of the back stairs 
Next came a leg. | and reconnoitered. 
Then the other leg got there. | Dick and his chums had Slipped around 
Plunk! to the front. 
Wing was in too much of a hurry. | slate, wore long night shirts over their 
Over he went on his face, not in the} 7°7@S . : 
hah a. | In that rig they appeared to have just 
water, but on the ground. got out of bed et J 
“Yep, me spect so!” Whe nbhene ia, : 
** Dat’s wha’ I sayed! Yah-yah! dat’s Aol ek he haw Ch tumbled to them. 
de bes’ yet!” Along the hall they swarmed to find out 
Then Wash let out that laugh again eee xe in as vet 
It must not be expected that all this | hand. en eee candle in hia 
noise could go on without some one in the] “The idea!” screamed Miss W hacker. 
house being aroused, She was not dressed for receiving com- 
They were. 


Getting on the ground was not so easy. 

Of course he got there. 

Not the way he expected, however. 

He went head first. 

The hogshead was slippery and wet, and 
a bad place to balance one’s self on. 

Wash couldn’t do it. 

He went down kerflummux. 

Allin a heap. 

**Dat’s wha’ I sayed!” he sputtered, as 
he struck the ground. 

“Yep, me spect so!” piped up Wing. 
‘““Washy ’no good fo’ nossling. Ha, ha, 
velly funny, goodee joke!” 

Then Wing’s hands slipped. 

Splash! 

Down he went in his turn. 

Not on the ground, though. 

He went clean over his head in water, 

That gave Wash a chance*to laugh. 

He grabbed it. 

It was no gentle gurgle that he indulged 
i 


" 
" 


i 
| 
Meili, 
i 


pany. 
The doctor was, for one, She wore a loose wrapper and a night 
Mr, Blunt had also been disturbed, “aR and her hair was in curl papers, 
So had Mr, Rood. he minute she saw twenty or thirty 


The maiden slumbers of Miss Aurora | boys gazing at her in that guise, she let 
had likewise been rudely broken in upon, | Out a yell and made a break, 

Up went two or three windows, | ‘This is most extraordinary, positively 
$s fire!” screamed the old maid. | Without precedent, I cannot “understand 
**Police—watch!” bawled Blunt, it at all,” snorted Whacker. “ What does 

‘This is most extraordinary—positively | ic mean ?” 
without precedent!” remarked the doctor, * The nigger and the heathen seem to be 
looking out, ‘Pray what is the meaning | having a scrap,” said Dick, “Tl bet two 
of this disturbance ¢” | to one on the coon,” 


"meee aeaaets 


thts being brought, matters weresoon} ‘Bless my soul!” ejaculated Mr. Rood, (ly aunt evinces not the least curiosity. 
tened out. with a sudden nervous start. i: Gaon jana,” she said to one of her num- 
= does all this mean?” asked] Ina jiffy he had sent a dozen copy books} erous 0 pring. “if you blow in your 
flying to all parts oftheroom. soup again I'll send you out to eat with 


“T done see << leben ghostses, boss, the chickens.” 


See = middle of the Atlantic Ocean, and causi Uncle Matthew fidgeted. 
«Date wha’ I sayed.” the ning 0 hi in around, = oe ex Maria,” remar he, * one = tell 
s 5 ; ; & . : 
« But there's no such thing as a ghost.” got him more mixed up and he} you that I had an adventure to-day 


over turned his 


“Yep, me spect so; Wing see um too,” e doctor jumpe 
om drinking.” chair and fell Sa on the platform. 


aa ? . 99 
“You've both been Then why don’t you listen? 


“Tam, ain't I? 


« me spect so.” “ Dear this i i * “ i re . AsI was say- 
sas <P wha’ {nese Since fo'ty-leben| “6 wd ue most extraordinary! : You don’t seem tobe. As y 
— ~ a Tabet — oa = ee * ye my = - “Frere my cousin ae broke an heanacat 
“Yep, me spect so n is sweet, nineteen an edu 
Don’ see who put it dere, but dey did.” “Teac r, can I go out?” the family. ' ss 


For a few moments there was noend of} ‘Pa,’ said he 


certai 
the two freaks had been in the water. 


| confusion, “What?” shortly returned Benjamin’s 
They were drenched. | Boys were on their feet gesticulating | ancestor. 
Puddles formed all around them where- and asking questions, Wing was trying to| ‘‘Gimme three dollars.” ; 
ever they stood. pick up the lost lunch, Blunt was going! My worthy uncle was so surprised at 


acne the globe, Rood soup all 


“Go to bed and sober!” snapped 
booksand 


Whacker, “Ican’t have sucha disturb- wes Sues ey. 


this modest request that he she 
acker was trying to discover 


over himself. . 


ance. oe bed, all of you!” pee a and boa his =e ae Pee bole ge do you take me for—the mint ?” 
ick was the most unconcerned party in| ‘‘ No,” 
“Dat's what I sayed.” | the whole room, 422 ee h : 1 LTain’t 
a a “ as this is most ex-}| He sat at his desk Sou over his lesson, eR cag cated Glens See as and: 
traord wont geen Dick. « and did not seem to have heard anything. | Somebody stuck me on a Canadian quar- 
i. boc eee ck, “Cheese| Suddenly, when things were getting ter to-day, and I will be blessed if I can 
t, boys, >a sneak, the fun’s | quiet again, he gave a start and asked: | pass it. Whatdo you want the three dol- 
over. ~ “Dear me, why, what was that?” ars for?” : 
Bip Eat ian ee a eacace: The whole school had to laugh, if was so | « Skates.” 
une . ele’ i 
In another ten minutes all was quiet in| “ This is most extraordinary!” said the eee. Mee ide yk want of 
S'Phe best of it was that mo one except | Whit was Gi ada Without Precedentl| skates this time of year? You'll get 
: exce at was = 
those most interested knew how it had all | thing?” oe eae 8 a ae a i 


them, not before.” 
“All right,” and Ben growlingly sub- 
s 


ided. 
Uncle Matthew held forth again: 
* As T was saying——” he started off. 
It was a false start. 
~ My aunt did not allow the flag, to use a 
porting term, to be dropped. 


ee 


next day studies were resumed as 


Dick studied as hard as any one, but he | 
had time for fun nevertheless. | 
One thing about him was his breaking | 
out in such une sted places. 


exploding,” said Blunt. , 
“*Perhaps Wash threw one of his socks 


He seldom took any one into his confi- | out of the window,” said Tom. MW. 9 i 
dence, and only when two or three fellows| “A Beans DEite towel felldown,” add-| « Ss aes pee eee in no 
“Teweap i tee eddie nti feeeean? | cee eae tal eo ae, 
was in the middle o renoon. | ick was the only fellow who said noth- | © « ret i 2 
Everything was quiet in the general me =f Weep idyou Ber this butter | 
school room. e sawed wood instead. « “Nothing, except that it is oleomargar- 


Over in one corner Mr. Rood sat at a/ ine.” 


[To BE CONTINUED, ] 
hat touched my respected relativé in a 


ano corner Mr. Blunt was bend- Pe C 
ing over a big terrestrial globe hunting for ; weak point. — : : 
some out-of-the-way place. THE FIRST COUPON FOR THE 50 RARE|_ He prides himself on being a connoisseur 
Whacker sat at his desk half asleep, a | POSTACE STAMPS WILL BE PUBLISHED | in all that the market affords. 
book in his hand, oblivious to all that was | NEXT WEEK. He gotmadinstantly. 
going on. The butter olemargarine ?” he demand- 
ee boys seeagit < nine B part study- oe 
x and givi their time to it. 2 s Ries = 
A few big oafers of flies were buzzing Breaking Up a Relative. ‘How do you know? 
emer in + avo os of ae winior, z = are 
ping i Ss against the glass an : a 
evidently wondering why they couldn't By “ED.” a «By the color. 
get through it. : ‘Stuff! 


My aunt meekly folded her hands. 

She looked as if she was about to be burnt 
at the stake, for all those cheerful looking 
| martyrs whom we see illustrated in Fox's 
“Book of Martyrs” appear to have been 
perfectly meek and contented in that fiery 
trip to glory. 

** Proceed,” she requested, in a tone of 
voice way below zero, 


It wasn't exactly so still that you could 
hear a pin drop, but it was very quiet for | 
all that. 


Usually, at this time, Wi came in 
with some coffee and a little light refresh- | 
ment for the doctor. 

Dinner was at one o’clock, and Whacker | 
ie had to have his lunch in the mid- 
dle of the forenoon. 

Nobody ever thought of the boys, how- 


They had to wait. a 
Dick did not know of this custom. 
Wing was due in a few moments. 


king = and seeing how still every- 
thing was, Dick got an idea. : 

He lifted the lid of his desk softly and 

took out something stuck away in a cor- 


I LIvE on—I mean with—my relatives, 
It don’t humble me any, and they are 
proud of my distingue air. 

That is, I think they are. 

The head of our household is my Uncle 
Matthew. He married into the family 
during a cold snap, and the family have 
keep it warm for him in various ledia 
ways ever since, which may seem some-| My uncle did. ~ : 
thing of a contradiction, but it isn’t. But I could see he was getting more and 
| He isone of the best natured men in the | more worked a ; 

world, but he has one fault. “*T started, I belie 

That is a foible of making a mountain | curred to me to-day. 
out of a mole-hill. “ Well?” : 

Every night he comes home andenter-| ‘‘But you won't listen.” _ 
tains us with some ghost story regarding| ‘‘ We're listening,” came in chorus; ‘‘go 
the events of the day, ahead.” 


ve, to tell you what oc- 


4 


ner. | It never does to get him fairly started in| ‘‘To-day,” frowned Uncle Matthew, “I 
It was a bomb. his narrations, for if you encourage him | met an old friend of mine named Jones,” 
Not a gaspipe dynamite arrangement, | he will gec wound up and talk away all} Ben became attention on the instant. 

calculated to deal out death and destruc- | night. ¢ “TI guess I know who you mean,” he| t; 


ejaculated. 


tion if you threw it. 
J “Where did you ever see him ?” 


re ‘Therefore, when we see that he is bris- 
Only an ordinary glass bomb a little big- 


| tling with some fresh (2?) piece of news, we 


ger than a pea that wouldn’t hurt any one. | mutually combine to choke him off. ** Never did.” 
It had a loud voice, however, and n}| And it is done easy enough. “Then how do you know him?” 
it went off people knew it. All of us are in the ring, ané we work} ‘“‘From histwo boys. I run with both 


Dick.always did enjoy a racket. 


right in together. of them. He’s in Washington Market, 
He closed his desk, arose noiselessly in 


The other Saturday night he came home | ain’t he?” 


his seat and raised his hand. | chock-full of gossip. es 
Some of the boys saw him, but paid no| Wecould see it in his eye as he took his| ‘‘ Well, he’s got two sons.” 
attention. | throne at the head of the banquet board. “He's old ang to have seven.” 
Dick’s intention was to throw the thi He was so anxious to get started orally| ‘‘But I go with these fellows, and I 


the blackboard back of the doctor's | 


As he drew back his hand for an aim the | 
school room door o 
In came Wing with a tray in his hands, 


that he could hardly shovel out the soup. 
He’s got our soup capacity all gauged, 
however, leaving a little in the tureen for 
looks, then he began: 
“* Maria ?” 


can’t help laughing at the way they talk.” 
oe What abous e” 2 ee 
Ons 
Uncle Matthew looked surprised. 
“What do they say about me?” 


q 


It was too late for Dick to stop. Maria is his wife and she frowned. She} ‘‘Oh, I don’t want to say.” 
I don’t think it would have made any | always does when he cooes to her by that} ‘‘ Why not?” 
: anyhow. name, for her visiting show cards bear the} ‘‘ Because you might get mad.” 
Whish! | dainty inscription ‘‘ Marie,” for she says} “I will have you to understand, sir,” re- 
: ! 5 she is of French descent, and most of her| buked my uncle, “‘that I never get mad. 
It was astonishing what a rot of noise | ancestors got massacred in France on Saint | Nobody but a fool does. What lies “do 
that little thing did make, Patrick’s Day. At least I think it was | they tell about me?” 
Being unexpected it was probably much | Saint Patrick’s Day, but if it ain’t it must; Ben grinned, 
louder. be Saint Bartholomew’s. (I will risk my| ‘‘ They don’t tell me alone, but all the 
One moment everything was as quiet as | first assertion, though, to catch the Irish | rest of the boys in school.” 
a deaf and dumb asyium, | vote and blame the mistake on the proof-| Uncle Matthew frowned. 
The next and there was a terrible racket. | reader who is jlo omg | supposed to be a} “I would like to know what reason they 
The result was startling and var. | walking encyclopedia of all sorts of knowl-| have to iterate falsehoods?” he inquired. 
One noise seemed to beget another. e for about nine dollars a week, and|. ‘‘ Maybe they hear their old man talk- 
“Yep, we spect so,” chattered Wing, | universal blame. What is a proof-reader | ing.” 
giving a jump. for, anyway, if he is not posted on all| ‘Does he talk about me?” 
Up went the tray in the air. events in ancient and modern history?) “You bet he does,” 
wi tried to catch it. My aunt sniffed: : “ Favorably, of course?” 
He it instead and sent it flying. “* What?’ she asked in an icy voice. “Well, I should guess not, if the boys 
sae ee aa aowit out and snapped like! “Suppose about what?” ve Which they don't, the villains, Re 
sna Suppose about w s ich they don’t, the villains, Repeat 
eons | “‘Whathappened tome to-day? _| their libels, sie 


\ 


| tember 19, 1881, 


“Oh, they say you are a regular old 
wrest hat respect ?” ee 
“ec Ww a ‘ * 
a rk one Pig ect pool. yoo: Pe 
«“ What do they say about th note 
ed they say my father looks like a Punch- 3 
i 1 . ‘ . : ; : Pi 
ings this time Uncle Matthew is furious, 

But he pretends to be calm. 

He gulps down 
tires. - : a 
A gone cigar and a walk in the air re-— 

is common sense, ; ia 

sake 4 choleric men his wrath is short 
lived. 

Jones is yet on top of the turf. 


DON'T MISS THE GRAND ANNOUNCE. 
MENTS ON 16TH PAGE OF THIS 
PAPER. : 

ST 


Answers to Corrrespondents. 


EE 
To Correspondents. 


Do not ask questions on the same sheet of paper with mail 
orders, as they will not “be answered, Correspoudents in 
sending number of questions, will aid us greutly by writing 
on one side oy the paper only. If this is not done, questions 
will aave to be rewritten by those who sendthem. 4s con~ 
siderabie trouble nas been caused by those who fail to men- 
tion the paper in which they wish their answers to ap- 

ear, NOTIOE és now given that hereafter no letters will 
4 answered uniess addressed ‘* HDITOR OF HAPPY Days, 
34 and 36 North Moore St., N. Y. Box 2730.”’ 


S. PERLMAN.—We have no exchange depart- 
ment in this paper. 

A. BEADER.—Clean the shells by aid of a rag 
dipped in hydrochloric acid, wash in warm wa- 
= Ra in sawdust, and polish with chamois 

eather. 


G. E. S.—Good song writers are paid for their 
compositions, We have examined your poeti- 
cal production, and find that it will be some 
time before you will be able to write verses for 
publication, 


¥F. M. Corrry.—We do not publish those sto- 
ries, nor do we know where they can be pro- 
eured. You might write to the New Orleans 
News Co., New Orleans, La. We cannot pub- 
lish the song you request. 


CuHas. CLUNE.—If the powder marks-are not 
very distinet you will, no doubt, outgrow them. 
If they are very dark and plain, we advise you 
to consult a good surgeon, who, after a careful 
examination, may be able to suggest some 
method for removing them. 


R. V. AND FRIENDS.—You can remove warts 
by touching the top of them with nitric acid 
once a week; they will then soon dry up and dis- 
appear. Care should be taken not to get the acid 
on the surrounding flesh, as it will make a sore. 
2 We will take your suggestion into considera- 

ion. 


_ CHARLES E, SMITH.—You are too young to 

join the navy. You might join a United States 

training ship, if you have the full consent of 

your parents. For full particulars regardin: 

enlistment, address Captain. EK. M. Shepard, 

emeGnd Ship Minnesota, New York City, 
ation G. 


R. Y. (Selma, Ala.)\—We cannot name all the 
stories written by ‘‘ Noname” for this paper, as 
there are between himag and forty of them. 2 
“Peter Pad” (George G. Small) has been dead 
for over eight years, 3 A boy of 13 years ought 
to weigh 85 pounds and be 4 feet 6 inches tall. 
4 See answer to “ Alligator” in this column, 


Bow-LrGcED Boy.—If a boy is bow-legged at 
the age of eight or ten years it is impossible to 
cure the deformity, unless you go under the 
treatment of a specialist who makes a business 
of treating deformities of the arms and legs; 
and even then he may not be able to completely 
foaeey the deformity without a surgical opera- 


J. BRASCH.—Jerry Owens, the detective, is 
still living. 2 President Garfield was assassin- 
ated in Washington July 2, 1881; he died Sep- 

at Long Branch, N. J. 3 There 
isa small premium on some of the first issues 
of the 50-cent fractional currency. Write to 
stamp and coin dealer for his catalogue of pre- 
mium bearing notes, f 


Lucien.—A fundamental tone is the natur 
tone of the voice. A “clangtint” isa eaten 
al expression, meaning a discord. 2 The num- 
ber of inches of rain is measured by a rain 
gauge, which consists of a receiver represent- 
ing 80 INany square inches of surface, which is 
connected with a reservoir to hold the water, 
ee a graduated scale for 

L in e depth of rain whi i 
given period of time, Aenea 


CiGARs.—The poisonous properties of R 
bacco is the same in cigars and Soaretiag hae 
cigarettes are cheap and are flavored with differ- 
ent ingredients to create a desire for them; they 
are, therefore,more liable to be smoked to Xcess, 
The best way is to avoid the use of tobacco in 
any form—it is the only safe way. 
cent pieces of 1865-67 are quoted at 
cents for fine specimens; 
price. The other coins bear 


fe etd 3- 
A wenty-five 
this is the selling 
no premium, 


a cruise 
rine life, 


a few morsels and re- 


MAZEPPA No. 2. 
(Continued Srom page 8.) 


“Ts Tom Hazen here?” Bill asked. 

** No,” was the curt reply, 

“We saw him placed in your ambulance 
last night when he was unconscious, and 
heard the policeman tell the driver and 
doctor to take him to the hospital.” 

“There are the names of all the patients 
here,” the doctor said, pointing to the 
register on the desk. 5 


sill looked over it and failed to find|ed 


Tom Hazen’s name there. 4 

“Well, where did your ambulance take 
him then?’ he asked. 

“T don't know.” 

“You can’t give us any information 
about him 2?” 

ais No, I know nothingin the world about 


m. 

“Where is the driver?” 

“At the stable, I suppose.” 

‘Where is that?” 

**In the rear of the hospital on the next 
block.” 

“Come on, boys. We'll find out some- 
thing about this or know the reason why,” 
and Bill Saxton led the way out and round 
to the stable. 

There they found the man in charge of 
the stable disposed to answer no questions, 
one wanted to refer them to the head doc- 

or. 

“You're the doctor we want,” Bill said 
to him, ‘‘and you'll get an extra head on 

our shoulders if you don’t talk to suit us. 

here is the ambulance driver?” — 

‘* Here he is,” said a burly fellow, com- 
ing out of a little officeon the left. “* What 
do you want of me?” : 

“* Where did you leave the fireman you 
toes BEES from the fire last night?’ Bill 
asked. 

“Well, hanged if I know. When we 
got here the ambulance was empty. He 
had given us the slip, I guess, and the 
doctor was mad.” 

“Tfhe did he must have gone home, 
then. Come on, boys, we'll go to his 
boarding-house and see if he is there,” and 
they turned and. made their way down to 
the street again. 

They marched round to the Widow Hul- 
sey’s boarding-house where Tom had lived 
for two years. 

Some of the boarders were just leavin 
after an early breakfast and were amaze 
at seeing all the members of Mazeppa No. 
2in front of the house. 

“Js Tom here?” Bill asked of the girl 
who came to the door, 

“T really don’t know. He hasn’t been 
down to breakfast yet,” she replied, her 
blue eyes opening in surprise. . 

‘*May I goup to his room and see if he 
is there?” 

““ Why, yes,” aud she held the door open 
for him, 

Saxton ran up the stairs, taking three or 
four steps at a bound, and knocked on 
Tom’s door, 

No reply came and he pushed open the 
door and entered. 

There lay Tom sound asleep—the sleep 
of utter exhaustion. He looked at him in 
silence for a minute or two and then came 
out on tiptoe to avoid waking him and 
went down-stairs. 

“He is asleep, boys,” he said to the 
young firemen, “and I hadn’t the heart to 
wake him up,” 

“‘That’s right,” said half a dozen, in a 
breath. ‘‘Let him sleep!” 

“Yes, and that’s what we all need,” Bill 

added. ‘‘ Let’s all go home and get as 
much sleep as we can and meet at the en- 
gine houseto-night.” - 
' They all turned away and quickly dis- 
appeared, and Saxton told the widow not 
to awake Tom but let him sleep as long as 
he could, 

The news of Tom’s heroic deeds spread 
all over the city during the day, and his 
struggle with the manaic gathered inter- 
est as it was toldand repeated. Theentire 
city was thrilled by the story and no one 
repeated it more to his credit than did the 
chief of the fire department himself, . 

The members of the rival fire companies 
did not have much to ok but they were 
compelled to admit that Mazeppa No. 2 
carried off all the honors, 

“They happened to be the first at the 
fire,” one said, ‘‘and that's how they came 
to get the chance to save life. Had we got 
there first, our men would have done the 
saving. That’s all the difference,” 

The chief went to see Tom, and found 
him still in bed, 

‘* What's the matter, Hazen?” he asked. 

*‘T amall broke up, chief,” was the reply. 

‘* No bones broken, I hope?” 

‘No, but I want to rest to-day.” 

‘Well, you are entitled to a month, if 
you need it.” . 

‘*T guess I’ll be all right to-morrow. Just 
tell’em not to have any more fires till I 
get out again.” 

The chief laughed, and said: 

“Tl see tothat. But if the bell rings, 
ou stay where you|are. Here’s your 

rumpet, I took it home with me this 
morning.” . 
_ “Thank you, chief. Iam glad to see it 


—THAPPY DAYS‘ 


jagain. Tell the boysI am all right and 


will soon be out.” 


i fell } 
The chief then left him and Tom fe is Cuaae bake Your hand. ny boyt” 


asleep again and did not wake up until in 
the middle of the afternoon. 

He was dressing hurriedly to go down 
stairs for something to eat when a knock 
on his door was heard. 

‘Come in,” he said. is 

The door opened and two men, utter 
strangers to him, came in, f 
“Are you Tom Hazen?” one of them ask- 


‘* Yes, that’s my name,” he replied, look- 
ing inquiringly at the man. 

** We are detectives,” said the man who 
first spoke. ; 

“Detectives! What do you want here? 
and_Tom looked the astonishment he felt. 

‘Miss Pelham lost a valuable diamond 
pve dest night, and we have been retained 
by Mr. Morton to look it up.” 

** Did he tell you to come here to look for 
it?’ Tom asked. : Z 

“No. He simply reported the loss and 
we came toaskif you knew anything about 


it, thinking she might have placed it in 


your charge in her fright last night.” __ 
‘*T know nothing of it. She did not give 
it to me, nor did I notice that she had one. 
“May we search the clothes you wore 
last night. In the pores to save her it 
might have slipped off, you know, and 
lodged somewhere. Stranger things have 


happened in our experience.” 
‘ 


There are the clothes I wore last night,” 
Tom said, pointing to the smoke begrimed 
and scorched suit lying on a chair in the 
room. . 

They took up the suit and searched all 
the pockets very deliberately. 

“Ah! Here itis!” the taller of the two 
exclaimed, holding upa diamond cluster 
ring to view. ‘“‘It was in the waistband 
pocket of your trousers.” 

Tom was almost paralyzed as he gazed 
at the sparkling jewel. 

‘You see, we know how these things 
happen sometimes. Mr. Morton said if 
we found the ring not to make any arrest. 
We shall take it to him and that will be 
the end of it. Good-day!” and ere Tom 
could utter a word in reply he was alone in 
his room. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE STORY OF THE DIAMOND RING, 


To say that Tom was astonished at 
what had taken place would not express it 
at all. He was dumfounded—speechless 
with amazement, and he dropped down on 
achairand gazed at the wall in front of 
him till his brain was in a whirl. 

. Suddenly he sprang to his feet, exclaim- 
ing: 

That is-a game played on me! That 
ring was not in that pocket!” and he seized 
the trousers and turned the waistband 
pocket inside out, 

** Ah!” and he stood rooted to the spot, 
for the entire bottom of the pocket was 
gone. SOEs 

It had been worn out! g 

He sat down to think. 

““Why was it done?” he asked himself, 
gazing at the wall again. 

“Is any one trying to make me out a 
thief? Did Miss Pelham send them here 
to search me? Ah! I have it now! Al 
Morton is at the bottom of this, He seeks 
to ruln me and he has got the game all in 
his hands, too, What good will any denial 
from medo against the fact that it was 
found in ~~ ocket? Lord, what a mean 
revenge! If Ican’t save myself from such 
a charge Ill break every bone in Al Mor- 
ton’s body and then take the consequences! 
Oh, I see through it now! Dick Allgood 
said in that drugstore last night that Al 
would be jealous of me because I had say- 
ed her life. To make her think Iam a 
thief is the object of this little game. 
Heavens ! but he is mean enough to betray 
his own mother !” 

Tom paced back and forth in his room 
like an enraged tiger. 

He was trying to make up his mind 
what was best for him to do under the cir- 
cumstances. There were features about it 
that puzzled him. 

**Tll go and see the chief about it,” he 
finally decided, and in a few moments he 
was on his way down-stairs to get some- 
thing to eat before going out. 

He called at _the office of the fire chief, 
but that official was notin. Quite a num- 
ber of citizens who recognized him rushed 
forward and shook hands with him. 

But he wanted to see the chief and went 
in search of him. 

He met Ben Stewart, one of the boy fire- 


men, 

‘Glad to see you, Tom,” Ben said. ‘“* We 
were afraid you were badly hurt.” 

“Well, I was. I feel sore all over yet, 
but I euess Ican_ keep on my feet. Come 
on and help me find the chief. I want to 
see him,” ; 

So Ben went along with him. 

Some one told him the chief was at the 
Carlton House, and he went there. 

The moment he entered the hotel a rush 
was made to shake his hand and congratu- 
late him on his heroic work the night be- 


Morton,” and he wrun 


‘and must defer seeing the ladies till some 


‘fore. He was very modest about it, and 


said he had tried to do his duty. : 
“ Ah!” cried a strong voiced man behind 


and ere he knew it he was shaking hands 
with Leonard Morton, the rich banker. 
“You saved the lives of my daughter and 
niece last night at the risk of your own. 
If you ever need a friend come to Leonard 
Tom’s hand with 
such vigor the young fireman wondered if 
he knew about his diamond ring. , 

‘Tam glad I was able to do what I did, 
sir,” Tom replied. ; 

So are all of us,” returned the banker, 

A few minutes later a servant came to 
Mr. Morton and told him that the ladies 
wanted him to bring the Pe a fireman 
up-stairs so that they could thauk him. 

Tom heard her and promptly spoke up: 

‘Tell the ladies a fireman does not ex- 
pect thanks for doing his duty.” 

“You must go up with me,” Mr, Morton 
said. 

‘* Indeed, sir, I cannot.” 

“Why not?” 

‘* Because I came here on other business, 


other time. Ah, Chief! Glad to see you! 


I went to your office to see you but you} 
‘some money for Mrs. Raines. 
Pints gee lost everything they had last 
night.” 


were out, I have urgent business with 
you.” 

‘Come on, then,” said the ehief, ‘* we’J! 
go back there,” and he led the way, fol- 
owed by Tom and Ben. 


Once more in the chief’s office Tom shut | 
the dvor, bound him and Ben to secrecy, | 


and then related the story of the ring, to- 
gether with an account of his encounter 
with ycung Al Morton just a few moments 
before the fire broke out the night before. 

“Great Scott!” exclaimed the chief, ‘I 
saw that ring on her hand as young Mor. 
ton bore her away in his arms!” 

“So did I!” exclaimed Ben Stewart, 
‘“‘and I know a dozen others who must 
have seen it too!” 

“Then that lets me out!” Tom said, his 
eyes filling with tears. ‘‘ But somebody is 
trying to ruin me,” 

“Do you know the two men who found 
the ring ?” the chief askea. 

“No, but they said they were detectives 
employed to hunt up the ring.” 

‘You would know them again ?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Well, I think young Morton has play- 
ed the trick to make Miss Pelham think 
you anunworthycharacter. Let’s see how 
many saw the ring on her hand as he bore 
heraway. Wecan find out without let- 
ting the secret out. Don’t mention it and 
we'll see if anything comes of it.” 

They agreed to follow his advice and 
then left him to go to the engine house of 
Mazeppa No. 2. ery few of the members 
were there, as all of them worked for a 
living. 

Tom was talking with one of the boys, 
when an elderly woman came in and 
asked : 

“Is Mr. Hazen here ?” 

s Yes,” said Ben Stewart. 
Hazen.’ 

She came up to Tom, looked him in the 
face for nearly a full minute, after which 
she said : 

‘*Pardon me, sir. I wanted to get your 
face on my memory so I could never for- 
getit. Pve gotitnow. Iam a poor wo- 
man and can give nothing but my prayers 
for what you did last night. Oh, TI shall 
never cease to pray for Heaven’s blessings 
on your head!’ and she seized his hand 
and covered it with tears and kisses, 

Tom and the others took off their hats, 
and she continued: a 

*“You saved me from a horrible death 
last night, and then fought that maniac to 
save my daughter—my only child. We lost 
everything. Have nothing deft in the wide 
world, not even a change of clothing. But 
you saved our lives and we are grateful.” 

‘*Madam, give me your name?” Tom 
said, as she turned to leave. 

‘My name is Mrs. Raines, and my 
daughter is named Dollie. A neighbor 
two doors west of the house that was 
burned has given us shelter. Dolly works 


“This is Tom 


in the factory on Dover street and can |} 


earn enough to feed us.” 

Tom wrote her name and address in a 
Ititle note book and said: 

** Tl] call and see you soon.” 

** Dollie wants to see and thank you ever 
so much,” she said, turning and leaving 
the engine-house. 

“Boys, we must help her,” Tom said, 
gazing after her. ‘‘Sheis a heartbroken 
woman if I ever saw one.” 

‘** That she is and we can doa good deal 
for her if we try,” and Ben Stewart brush 
ed tears from his eyes with his sleeve as 
he spoke, 

“Of course we can and we must,” put in 
Tom, ‘I’m going back to the Carlton 
House and make Mr. Morton put up some- 
thing for her. He was insured and she 
was not,” 


‘Yes, that’s so. You see him, Tom, and | 


make him come down. 

“ Better wait till to-night,” suggested 
Ben, | “It would be better than to go 
now. . 


brought them out.” 


see how much I 
take several hundred dollars to fix’em up 
in another home.” 


attached to 


“T believe you are right. I will wait 


till evening,” and so he did. 

it the eoutie Dan Allen came to “e 
engine house, having been fixed a a 
right at the hospital. The s crowde 
argund him and eeoae all asked him, 

** How is Jack?” . 

“ Jack S doin ig and may get out to- 
morrow,” he replied. z 

ts Gand 200k We'll have a jollification 
when he comes.” a 

Quite a number of citizens came in to 
pace) ipa gee the young firemen, and one 
sai 


‘*The ladies are geing to present you a 
silk banner, on which will be worked the 
ra ee those whose lives were sav 

ast night.” 

“That will make trouble,” said Tom, 
shaking his head. A 

“In what way?” 

“Some of the Vigilants ran up the lad- 
der and brought down several women. 

‘* Yes, after your boys had gone in and 


““True; but they had to be brought down 


before they were safe,” returned 


om, 
**I guess the ladies will do all hands jus- 


| tice,” remarked one of the citizens. 


‘*I hope they will. But I want to raise 
She and 


** Very good; here, put me down for ten 


a ae the citizen, handing Toma 
1 


“Yes here’s another for me.” 
“And here’s a five for me,” and a doz- 


en men paidin oversixty dollarsin less 
than five minutes. 


Tom wrote down every name and the 


sum paid by each, and then said to those 
about him: 


“Tam going to the Carlton House and 
can raise there. It will 


When he entered the hotel, he asked the 


landlord if he could canvas the guests for 
subscriptions, 


s¥ es; my boy, and here’s a tenner to 


start with.’ 


“Thank you, sir,” and he went among 


the guests and citizens, and soon he was 
surrounded by a crowd, all eager to give 
something and shake his hand. 


Al Morton was there, and took four 
well-known citizens aside, to whom he 


said: 
“*See here, if you want Pane money to go 
to that poor woman, send it to her by one 


who will give it to her.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” one asked. 
** Isn’t ke honest ?” 

“Let me tell you something, and then 
you can judge for yourself,” and he told 
them about the detectives finding the dia- 
mond ring in Hazen’s clothes that morn- 
ing and its return to the owner, adding: 
** We can’t prosecute him under the cir- 
cumstances, you know. He is brave 
enough, and all that, but that’s all.” 

After that no more money was given 
Hazen in the hotel that evening. Tom no- 
ticed that he was eyed suspiciously by 
many. 

** Ah !” he thought, “Al Morton has told 
that story of the diamond ring. I'll wait 
till [have my proofs and then his. father 


| will have to oe some money to keep 


him out of jail 

Half an hour later he told some of those 
about him that he would go and give what 
money he had received to Mrs, Raines, 
adding: 

“The sooner she gets it the happier she 
will be and the better she will aise = 

“Yes, but you had better give it to her 
to-morrow,” suggested some one in the 
crowd. 

** No, I will go to-night.” 

Al Morton stepped out of the hotel and 
held a whispered confab with a man on 
the sidewalk. The man hurried awa ,and 
Al returned to the crowd in the hotel, 

Ten or fifteen minutes later Tom and 
Ben Stewart left together to go and see 
the widow Raines. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HANDS UP!’ —THROUGH THE 
FLAMES, 


WHEN they had gone but a few ocks, 
Ben ae to aon : . s 

‘““Let’s go by my home and get some- 
thing to ‘defend ourselves with.” That’s a 
itn pg nees you know.” 

*“ What have you got?” Tom asked. 

‘“T’ve got clubs and slungshots.” 

Ben's father was a policeman: and he 
had quite a collection of such things on 
hand, taken from parties arrested during 
a service of several years. 

Tom laughed and went with him as it 
was not far out of their way, and so each 
one got a regulation slungshot with a cord 
Sate eep it from flying from the 


“TT don’t think we'd have an use 
them once in ten years,” Tom i es 
“ghar in having Se ateaaeae! 
ing ’em way.’ 
** No, of course nok” shat 4 


“HALT! 


“ST HAPPY DAYS’ 


When they turned the corner of the 
hat factory Ben said : firemen down there, refused to go down 
“ This is the tough part just below us] the ladder which led to the street. She 


away from them and ran over a half 


“ Yes, 1 know.” dozen roofs to the end of the block. 

“* Halt—hands up!” hoarsely ordered one} ‘Let her ont Tom called out to them. 
of two men, step out from underthe} But they had followed her two roofs 
dark shadow of the big factory. away ere he called. 


Justa moment later there was an ex- 
— below, and the roof on which the 
adder rested caved in and the ladder fell 
with it. 

A groan came up to Tom and Dan from 
the crowd below, for they seemed to be en- 
tirely beyond human aid. 

— ‘om, we are lost!” Dan called out to 
im. 

‘«There’s another side,” Tom replied, go- 
ing across the roof to the other side. 

To his amazement the roof of the store 
on that side was in a blaze. . 

“This looks bad for us, Dan,” Tom said 
very coolly. ‘‘But we won’t roastif we 
can help it.” 

““No; but can we help it?” : 
“T don’t know,” and Tom shook his 


Both boys were 

“Hands up!” hissed the man in front of 
Tom, thrusting the muzzle of a pistol in 
his face. 

Tom had the slung-shot in his hand at 
the moment, the cord round his wrist. 
He raised Pare hands _— his head 
and brought ung-shot down against 
the man’s left temple with such force as to 
drop him to earth like a a 2 

Ben let his fall plump on his man's nose, 
crushing it and sending him reeling back- 


Ww 
Crack! 
Crack! 
Maddened with pain and dazed the sec- 


ond man fired twice. 

Sag — went wide heed mark, 
who was game e@ way 

through, sprang forward and dealt him 

another blow full in the face. 

As each slung shot had nearly a pound 
of lead in the business end of ita blow 
from one of them was like a thunderbolt 
when well aimed. 

Shocks him aoe, er Seed 

‘om, springing forward an iving the 
would-be robber a blow on the Shout er. 

He aimed at his head, but the man 
dodged in time to save himself. He had 
dropped his revolver, and then, seeing his 
pal was knocked out, he took to his heels 
and ran with all his speed. 

“Tve -_ his pistol!” exclaimed Ben, as 


in the street. 

It was a sea of upturned faces. 

This time they did not call to him. 

They could see no hope of escape for the 
two brave boys, so they gazed up in grief 
and horror. 

The flames burst through the two lower 
roofs on either side, and they were coming 
through in many places on the roof under 
their feet. 

“Tom—Tom!” cried Dan. “ There’s a 
dozen telegraph wires lying across this | 


he picked up the revolver, roof going to either end of the block!” 
“**Hold on to it, then.” 
Peet wires. 
Clang! 
Clang! block, hence there was a sharp decline on 
Clang! either side. 


At the first stroke they both ran with all | 
= 24-3 for the engine house of Mazeppa 


“* Dan, we can save ourselves !” he cried. 
“ Tf we can find somethin 
0. | the friction we can slide clear down to that 
“Tt's in the Fifth Ward, Tom!” Bensaid. | third roof!” 

“ Yes—hurry!” 

They reached the engine house just as 
the fire engine was going out. 

“*Hooray! Here’s Tom!” 

Tom dashed in seized his helmet and) 
— threw off his coat, and put on his | bef 
red shirt. 


actually reach the wires now !” 
“ Here’s some old wire !” and Dan spran 
forward to a corner where the linemen ha 


ore. 


Then he sprang away like a deer to over- 
take the fire engine. 

‘They were both good runners and over- 
took 
the fire. 


egraph wires. 


e others when within two blocks of | doubling four times. 

It was a big store in the center of a row | 
of business houses, four stories high. llow: 

The janitor and his family lived on the| ‘‘ Weare going to slide over on the wires! 
top floor, and their retreat was cut off by | Send help to the roof of the third house!” 
the flames below. 

‘The stores on either side were but two/| for the flames were now above the wires. 


stories high. 

“ Here with the ladders!” called Tom, | and stood under them. i ; 
through his trumpet in front of the store| ‘“ Dan!” 
on the right. 2! Dorm 1? 


A ladder was quickly run up to the roof, 
and Tom and Dan Allen ran up itlike two 


cats. 

“*Send up another ladder,” Tom called, 
and a second ladder was pushed up to the | 
roof. Thereit was immediately ruu up to 
the rouf of the burning store and Tom and 
Dan hurried up there. 

The janitor had his wife and two chil- 
dren out on the rocf. She was a two hun- 
dred pounder, and was running about the 

wringing her hands and screaming at 
the top of her voice. 

“ Attend to your wife” Tom said to the 
janitor, “‘ and we'll get the two children 
down all right.” 

The two young firemen each seized a 
child and ran down the Jadder with it and 
gave itin charge there of other firemen, 
who hurried down to the street with them. 

Tom looked up and saw the janitor vain- 
Le 2 Tama with his wife to go down the 


She had never done such a thing in her 
life, and fully believed it certain death for 
her to undertake it. 

6 , Dan,” Tom called. “‘ We must 
go up and help him.” ne 

They both ran up to where the janitor 
was struggling with the frantic woman. 
She was wringing her hands and scream- 
ing with all her might. The flames were 
now coming up through the scuttle with 


Their hands met in a firm grasp. 

“Tt’s our only chance, Dan !” 

“ Yes, our only chance !” : 
““Come on then!” and Tom held on to his 


quickly disappeared from sight. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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A Strange Vision Upon a Win- 
dow Curtain. 


By A NEW YORK DETECTIVE. 


serious illness, 


warm bath. It was two o'clock. While 


fury. in C— street. 
—S = ee his trumpet close to hor ear,| Suddenly, on the illuminated curtain of 
and 7 a room two or three floors above the street, | met m 
“Shut up, or burn up!” I saw figures of a man and woman iu sil- | where 
She came near falling off the roof in her ; ic 2 $a 
consternation. the curtain with its tell-tale pictures, won-|acted. This time I 
But she shut up at once. dering what movements they would 


“Go down, quick! You have no time to 


se!” 
coe children! Oh, my children!” 
“They are safe down ps the street with 


She started to go down, and on every 
rung she had to stop toscream. Being so 
heavy the long rsh ped sagged 
under movemen 

But she finally succeeded in reaching the 


cute. As I 


with a dagger. She threw her arms wild] y 


curta 
two seconds, but in tha 


: : = 
Jower roof and to the amazement of the | mental torture such as I had never felt be- 


houette. Stirred by curiosity, I watched | before, the same ieee was Sige. en- 
ad a i 


fore. As the dagger descended I involun- 
tarily threw out my arms as if to shield the 
eae nubs hs an exclamation of 
min rage and horror, ve 

I darned: cluntderhan from the window 
just as the shadowy criminal stooped to- 
ward the spot. where his victim lay, an 
before I could cry out I reeled and fell 
heavily to the floor. 

My fall aroused the whole house, and 
Philip Holt, whose rooms were on the 
same floor with mine, carried me to bed. 
The vision of that night hastened my long 
threatened illness and ten days passed be- 
fore my faculties returned sufficiently for 
me to relate what I had seen. The doctor 
smiled at my story and said: “It was a 
pure hallucination, my dear fellow. Such 
things are quite common to persons in 
your condition.” ’ 

“ But,” said I, “ the thing happened when 
I was broad awake; and in every detail it 
was as distinct as any genuine occurrence 
1 ever beheld.” 

“* Not at all remarkable,” was his reply. 


head. ‘“‘To jump is to die, and to stay ; “ Youought to be satisfied with the knowl- 
here is to roast.” edge that there has not been a word of such 

He walked over tothe front endof the|acrime in any newspaper. 
building and gazed down at the multitude | the kind could not have been concealed for 


An affair of 


ten days. Don’t think of it any more.” 

Two weeks later I was in my usual 
health, save that my old trouble of insom- 
nia hovered threateningly near, and recur- 
red with any imprudence in eating, worry, 
or excitement, © 

Not entirely satisfied with the doctor’s 
theory of my vision, I went to the lodging 
house in C—— street and inquired for 
rooms. A stuffy old hag, with peering, 
suspicious eyes, and an air of undetected 
criminality, showed me through the house, 
and offered to let afurnished suite, con- 


Tom wheeled round and gazed at the | sisting of sitting room, bedrooom and bath 


room. As near asl could guess, the sit- 


The building on which they stood was | ting room was the one where the crime of 
the highest by two stories of allin the | my vision had been committed, 


** Who occupied these rooms last?” I in- 
quired. 
“Mr. Carr and wife,” answered the old 


that can stand | hag, with evident unwillingness. 


“Do you know Mr. Carr’s business?” 


‘ 
“The tenant’s business ain’t none 0’ 


“* Tf we could stand the heat ! The flames | mine,” she replied, sharply. 


** When did the Carrs move out ?” 
** About three weeks ago.” 


** Now what do you ask me that for? I 


Tom seized it, bent it and then sprang | don’t watch peoples’ doin’s in this house. 
forward and looped it over four of the tel- | The tenants is respectable families, and 


they don’t like no meddlin’. If you want 


Dan did the same with another coil, each | these rooms you can have ’em, but you 


won’t stay long if you ask too many ques- 


That done Tom ran to the front and sung | tions about pour neighbors. We don’t 
out through his trumpet to the crowd be-| want no trou 


ty lesome or worrying people 
ere,” s 
It was evidently useless to ask further 
uestions, so I tramped downward through 


A groan came up from the crowd below, | the ill-smelling, narrow hall, my suspi- 


cions far from lulled. A bcld-faced wom- 


The two brave boys ran back to the wires | an widened her eyes at me on one stair- 


way, and through an open door below I 
caught a glimpse of atumbled bed and a 
soiled blue slipper, and» a half-smoked ci- 
garette beside it on the floor. 

When I again spoke to Holt on the sub- 
ject, aud told him that my suspicions still 
existed, he deeply frowned, and said: ‘ If 


loop and sprang over the roof—over the | you peat ourself to gO on in this way, 
seething caldron of fierce flame—and | you'll 


be in bed again. There is no reason- 
able doubt of your hallucination. The 
books are full of such cases. Furthermore, 
the woman could not have been actually 
murdered, or the crime would have come 


FOUR STROKES OF A PEN MAY to light ere this, and if she was only 


wounded, it is not your business to ferret 
the matter out. If you're not careful you'll 
get into the newspapers, and be made ri- 

iculous.” 

This last argument was enough, I 
Wiceh ieee came to accept the theory of my 
riends. I passed through the winter with- 
out further illness, but gained strength 
slowly, and when spring appeared my 
sleeplessness returned. With it came an 
irresistible attraction toward the bath 


EARLY in the winter of 188—, I was lodg- | room window, whence my vision of a few 
ing in a large, old-fashioned house in Lon- | months before had been seen. 
don. Insomnia, brought on by business |I lay awake, I went some time during the 
troubles, had reduced me to a state of ner-|long night and stared out toward that 
vous collapse, and I was on the verge of a light in the lodging house. Night after 


‘Whenever 


night Isaw nothing, and turned away, re- 


Rising one night, after vainly courting | lieved at the assurance that one sympton 
sleep for two hours, I determined to take a | of my former illness was declining, 


Punctually at one o’clock on a cool April 


the bath filled, I gazed out at the rear of a | morning, after three hours of vain tossing 
house, about one hundred yards distant, | in bed, 


entered the bath room with my 
For an in- 
stant I could not credit the vision which 
gaze. On the luminous curtain 
had seen the shadow pantomime 


eyes directed toward the door, 


rrived a little 


exe- | later in the progress of the scene, for here 
gazed, surprise and horror| plainly was the falling woman and the 
seized me, for I saw the man raise a shad- | withdrawn dagger in the hand of her com- 
owy arm, and pierce the woman’s bosom | panion. 


The man turned, as before, to- 
ward his victim, and I hoped to see him 


in the air, opened her mouth, as if to emit | rise, in hopes of obtaining some clew that 
a scream, and fell to the floor, when, of | that which I seen was real. I saw nothing 
course, her figure cast no shadow on the|further, If the shadowy slayer had bent 


over a real victim, he must have risen in 


n. 
All this had occupied perhaps less than | such a spot that his tigure was not brought 
y. ft tie 2 endured a jagain between the light and the curtass 


“‘Did you see Mrs. Carr on the day they |1 
tossed aside some remnants of wire months | left the house ?” 


Filled with the forebodin 
ness, I awoke Holt, and told 


m yy 
We went to the window, looked toward 
the lodging house, and saw only the faint __ 
Holt gaveme 


gleam of unlighted panes, } 
an opiate, and the next morning the doctor 
had me removed to the country. is 


I remained out of town all summer, — 
bathing, fishing and boating. For ree ; 
nignt, — 


months I went to bed tired ever 
and slept ten hours. Then I took a long 


sea voyage, and arrived back about the ~ = 


middle of September, more robust than I 
had ever been before. — ie 


Holt and I laughed at the old hallucin- _ 


ation, and the doctor rallied me consider- 
ably upon my detective spirit of the winter 


before. On the first night in my lodgmgs 


I forgot the fateful window, and slept 
without disturbance. The next night, 
however, I come in late, and yielded to a 


sudden whim that led me to the bath. 


room window. 


As I entered the bath room, I looked — 


over toward the lodging-house, and gavea 


little start at seeing a lightin the very — 


apartment that had so long possessed for 
me a fascinating interest. 

The night was warm, and the window 
whence the light shone was raised. 

The curtains were drawn also, and I 
could see pretty clearly a man and a wo- 
man sitting opposite each other near the 
center of the room. ; 

I shivered a little on discovering that 
the couple were very like those of the pan- 
tomimes. The man was smooth shaven 
and well featured. The woman seemed 
older than he,and her face fitted well 
with the names of evil suggestion that I 


had seen in the vestibule eight months be- — 


fore. 

AsI gazed, I saw the woman suddenly 
start toward her companion with some 
gleaming weapon in her up-raised hand. 


The man rose to receive the attack, and © 


Isaw ashining dagger plunged into her 
bosom. 

Trembling with horror, I was about tc 
cry out, when a heavy, natural laugb 
burst my upon ear from the hall. 

On looking round, I saw my friend Holt 
in the doorway. : 

** Merciful powers, man! did you see 
that?’ I gasped. 

“Certainly,” he said, with another 


augh. 

; “Phen how can you. stand there laugh- 
ing? If we both saw it, there can be no 
doubt of its reality, then.” ‘ 

_ ‘It was real and unreal, old man. Your 
sight is vindicated, and the doctor and I 
are put to shame, but there is no cause for 
horror. See, the light has been turned 
ont, and there is nothing more to be learn- 
ed. Take something to steady your nerves, 
and I'll explain the mystery.” 

Wondering at his language, but consid- 
erably reassured, I followed him slowly to 
his room and sat down. 

“Now,” said Holt, ‘the thing you saw 
to-night "—I shuddered again as he spoke 
—“and cn two other occasions, is easily 
explained. James Carr and his wife, who 
have lived in that apartment off and on 
for eight months, are known to many the- 
ater-goers here and elsewhere as Arthur 
Leroy and Mademoiselle Picard. What 
you saw to-night was the rehearsal of an 
incident in a play which is to be produced 
at the X—— Theater early next week. 


You'll find the very scene on a dozen 


boardings in the streets. It’s a quarrel. 
The woman attacks the man with a pair 
of scissors, and he responds with a dagger. 
The play was produced in the provinces 
last winter, and at one or two popular 
watering-places in the summer. You have 
seen three rehearsals,” 

“ Holt, I don’t believe you;” I cried, as it 
flashed upon me that my old illness wag 
returning, and that Holt had taken this 
method of diverting my mind from the 
threatened calamity. 

That evening at dinner, while reading 
an afternoon .paper, I came upon a con- 
spicuous heading in these words: “Slain 
at Rehearsal.” I started, read on, and 
discovered that James Carr, alias Arthur 
Leroy, had killed his wife the night before 
in baaie ns Sears street. 

new that Holt and I had actua 
ae SoBe spuaphrs  tiein ag ee 

ccording to the newspaper acc 
Carr, on being arrested, haa Tontesesaatie 
homicide and pleaded self-defense, 

He had been married five years, but he 
and his wife had always lived a cat and 
dog’s life. After their rehearsal of the 
ae ane eas called up an old 

nce, and finally i 
tacked him with a se or ce ae 
very weapon she was to have used j 
mimic scene on the ap roaching “te an 
night.” He had defende himself with the 
dagger just employed at rehearsal, and 
was horrified that hehad slain her, ’ 

Nobody quite believed Carr's story at 
first, but the testimony of Holt and my- 
self saved the poor fellow’s neck, y 
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SHINER, 
The New York Bootblack : 


OR, 
The Secret of a Boy's Life. 


By N.S. WOOD, 
(The Young American Actor,) 


Author of *“*The Boy Captain of the 71st 
N. Y.,” *“* From the Street,’ ‘‘ he Boss 
Boy Bootblack of New York,” ete, 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MATTIE WINTERTON’S PERIL, 


IN a fairly well furnished room on the affairs,” returned Mattie. 


“Shall I light the lamp? 


” 


at all abashed. 
It will be dark here soon, and—— ; 

** You can do as you please,” said Mattie 
coldly. ‘‘I have no interest whatever in 
your household affairs.” 

The woman locked the door, put the key 
in her pocket and began to bustle about, 
dusting here, changing the arrangements 
of ornaments or furniture there, evidently 
expecting that the prisoner would talk, 
and being most anxious to hear her, 

She finally seemed to despair of accom- 
plishing this and, striking a match, light- 
ed a large lamp standing upon a table in 
the center of the apartment. 3 

‘* Hadn’t I better pull the shade down? 
she then asked. 

ee said nothing. 

e appeared not to have heard, 

The woman repeated the question. 


fas apie f will discover the cheat,| which house it 


David himself may go to the house, I will 
be followed, I shall not be long a prisoner 
here, but—no, no, they will be unable to 
discover mie, and this scoundrel will—— 
Oh, it is horrible, I will not think of it! 

‘‘Oh, the shame, the insult of it. Bring 
me here by a cheat and then propose mar- 
riage—as if I would marry a creature who 
would stoop tosuchadeed! Marry Hamil- 
ton Wardrake? Never! Better death!” 

By degrees she grew calmer, and at last 
resumed her seat, sitting silent and mo- 
tionless gazing out at the darkness, but 
with her mind far away. 

It was after nine o'clock when a step 
was heard in the hall outside, the key 
was turned in the lock, the door opened 
and Hamilton Wardrake entered, fault- 
lessly dressed, an evil smile upon his face, 


‘*IT told youl took no interest in your }and every movement indicating the ani- 


second floor of a quiet house, in a secluded | as you like.” 
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THERE WERE LIGHTS IN THE SECOND STORY WINDOWS, AND ONE SHADE WAS NOT PULLED ALL THE WAY DOWN. 
WHAT'S UP THERE, FIRST OF ALL,” HE THOUGHT, AS HE BEGAN CLIMBING THE CROSS SLATS OF THE ARBOR, 
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‘You can do|mal, the cruel, unrepenting beast of prey. 


‘* Well,” he said in his softest tones and 


_ “YLL JUST 
“GEE! THIS 


THING AIN’T ANY TOO STRONG!’ HE EXCLAIMED, AS THE FRAIL SLATS CREAKED UNDER HIS WEIGHT. 


neighborhood, Mattie Winterton satin a 
disconsolate attitude in a cushioned chair 
gazing at the floor. 

Traces of tears were in her eyes, but 
there was a look of determination in her 
face which showed that she had by no 
means lost courage, and that she would 
meet the worst with true courage. 

For a long’ time she satin silence, and 
even as the shadows began to lengthen 
and darkness to gather in the room, she 
sat motionless, gazing at the floor. 

A woman presently entered, after hav- 
ing unlocked the door, and said in a con- 
strained voice: 

“Can I do anything for you, ma’am 2" 

‘““No,” said Mattie, ‘except to release 
me from this prison.” 

**Oh, but you know that I can’t do that, 
ma'am. The master would not allow it.” 

‘** Your master, perhaps, but not mine,” 
said the brave girl. ‘I demand toebe set 
free, and you can tell him for me that? the 
longer he keeps me here, the greater dan- 
ger he is in from the law.” 

‘** Wouldn't you like something to eat ?” 
asked the woman, evading a direct reply 
to Mattie’s remark, 

‘“No. I want nothing except freedom.” 

**Oh, but you'll get that, you know, if 
7 will only do as the gentleman wishes, 
and—— 

‘‘T have seen no gentleman,” said Mat- 
tie, bitterly, “‘and you can spare me your 
advice.” 

‘*But I’m sure he would love you, and 
treat you like a lady, if yon would only 


Mattie made an impatient gesture, and 
said shortly : 

“You have said quite enough, I have 
given this scoundrel an answer, and shall 
not change it. You need not remain.” 

* All right, ma’m,” said the woman, not 


j 


RTE REITE ITAA NER NEE Ee 


The woman pulled the shade down to 
within a few inches of the sill, saying: 

““These shades are second-handed and 
don’t fit, ma’m, but I suppose you don’t 
mind that.” 

_ Again Mattie appeared not to have 
heard. 

**Maybe you don’t mind people seeing 
in,” continued the woman. 

“No, the light may show some friend 
my prison,” said Mattie, ‘‘and guide them 
to me.” 

‘““Oh, there ain’t anything back there 
but factories,” laughed the other. ‘ This 
is the back of the house you know,” 

Mattie said nothing, and the woman, 
finding her so unresponsive, took the key 
from her pocket and unlocked the door. 

* The gentleman will call this evening, I 
expect,” she said, standing in the doorway. 
**'You will see him, won’t you?” 

** 1f I am obliged to—yes !” 

** But don’t you think you’d better give 
him the answer he wants, and——” 

““ Go!” said Mattie, rising imperiously 
and beckoning toward the door with a 
sweep of herarm. ‘I did not expect in- 
sults from a woman. If you arein the pay 
of this scoundrel you will not better your 
position by your interference. Go!” 

The woman retired abashed, locking the 
door on the outside, 

“To think that I should be subjected to 
this outrage, to this degradation,” said the 
prisoner, bitterly, pacing the room like a 
caged animal. ‘‘Oh, why did I not see 
through this transparent plot? Why did 
I not reason the thing out? Why didn’t 
my common sense tell me thatit was but a 
subterfuge to ensnare me?” 

She paced up and down restlessly, now 
and again giving utterance to her 
thoughts, bitter or hopeful, as her mood 
changed, 


oiliest smile, ‘‘ have you come to a deter- 
mination, my dear Miss——” 

** You can spare me your disgusting en- 
dearments, sir,” interrupted Mattie. ‘* You 
already know my decision. I have not al- 
tered my determination.” 

**Nor I mine,” said the other, still smil- 
ing. “I have determined that you shall 
be my wife.” 

““AndI have determined the exact re- 
verse.” 

** It’s useless for you to try to cross me 
in- this,” said Wardrake. ‘This place is 


unknown to your friends, I can keep you 
as long as I please, every one in the house 


is in my pay and will do my bidding un- 
questioningly, so you see that you are com- 
pletely in my power.” 

** And do you call this love ?”? demanded 
the girl, scornfully. 

“No. Icall it diplomacy, but love will 
follow, never fear. A woman always ad- 
mires the man who can conquer her,” 

‘Some miserable creatures, who call 
themselves women, may do so,” returned 
Mattie, with the most ineffable scorn, 
“but I am not of that sort. Leave me, 
sir! I have nothing further to say!” 

The man’s suavity was not proof against 
the scorn expressed in the brave girl’s tone, 
rather than in her words, and he changed 
at once from the oily villain to the brute. 

‘*But I have this to say!” he declared, 
with a savage imprecation, striding angrily 
forward, ‘you shall be my wife or never 
leave this place alive!” 

At that instant Mattie looked toward 
the window, and stood suddenly still as if 
rooted to the spot. 


CHAPTER XIV, 
JUST IN TIME, 
“LET me see—I think I ought to know 


is. It’s one of these three 
anyhow, but I ain’t sure of the Pini one. 
Wonder if the bloke’ll show up? ; 

Dave had gone directly to Nineteenth 
street upon learning of Mattie’s Beene’, 
and when in front of the houses he had ra 
ticed when ess. ing fon omg Dick, he 

e study the matt ver. 
ee If that pinks Wardrake ain’t Mr. Cool 
Dick with his mustache taken off Ill eat 
my hat,” he muttered. ‘I got onto him 
sure last night when he got to talking soft 
and oily to ] Hi in the carriage and I know 
I ain’’ out o’ the way. 2 

‘“He’s took Miss Mattie here, I'll bet a 
cent, but he ain’t goin’ to keep her here, 
/not if I know anything about it. He’s 
playing high, he is, and I’d like to know 

just what for. I know it ain't for no good, 
ut I’ll get ahead of him if it kills me. 
“I knowed he was crooked first off, but 
I never thought he was Cool Dick till last 
night, but now I’m sure of it. I'd like to 
~. know what the bluff was for, but I'll 
find out. 3 

‘She never would have went with 
him if she hadn’t thought I was hurt, 
and that was his scheme and this is 
the job he spoke about, but I'll spoil 
it.” 

The boy stood watching the sus- 
pected houses for a long time, untis 
it began to grow dark in fact, with- 
out discovering anything, 

‘‘Tf he sees me now he’ll be sure to 
know me,” he muttered at last. 
‘‘ Why didn’t I think of it? I’ve got 
ter change my things! Let me see, 
he ain’t going tolet her go right away 
if she is there, and I guess I’ve got 
time.” 4 

Hurrying home, he changed his 
clothes, putting on an old patched 
suit and a cap, and returning to his 
post of observation. 

It was quite dark when he reached 
the suspected houses again, and for a 
few minutes he stood regarding them 
with a puzzled face. 

They were ordinary New York 
houses, with high stoops and base- 
ment fioors, a cellar grating being in 
front of each under one of the lower 
floor windows, 

“I'd like to know just which one 

en 


As the clock on a neighboring 
church struck nine a quick f t 
was heard on the opposite side, 
man came hurrying along, and ina 
c 


moment ascended the stoop of the 
central one of the three houses, 

‘“That’s him,” muttered Dave. 
‘‘ H’m, therehe goes. Gota key too. 
Lives there, I guess. H’m, how’m I 
goin’ to get in without his seein’ 
me ?” 

Waiting till the man had closed the 
door behind him Dave crossed the 
yard, leaped the iron fence and hur- 
ried to the cellar grating, 

He lifted it without any trouble, 
the chain being unsecured, and low- 
ered himself slowly, letting the grat- 
ing down at the same time. 

In a moment he was in the cellar 
and, striking a match on his shoe, 
looked about him. 

There was a flight of stairs half 
way to the rear windows and up these he 
ran as lightly as a mouse, 

The door at the top was locked and 
bolted. 

‘““Here’s a go,” muttered the boy. ‘I 
ain’t got a knife and I dassent bust the 
thing in. How’m I goin’ to get in?” 

Running down the steps he let himself 


SEE 


out of the cellar by means of one of the 
rear windows and a second grating. 

“I’m bound to get in somehow,” he de- 
clared, ‘“‘if I have to—— Gee! the very 
thing!” : 

There was a grape arbor in the rear yard 
running from the ground to the second 
story windows, 

There were lights in the second story 
windows, and one shade was not pulled ail 
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“Gee! this thing ain’t any too strong!” 
he exclaimed, as the frail slats creaked 
}under his weight. ‘Lucky I ain’t very 
big or I might catch a nasty fall.” r 

Up and up he went till he reached the 
top of the upright part of the trellis, 

From this point there was a space of ten 
feet or more to cross in order to reach the 
window, the top of the trellis Slanting at a 
decided upward angle from the upper beam 
of the main structure toa stanchion nailed 
against the wall of the house, 

As Dave seized one of the cross slats of 
the upper part of the trellis to draw him- 
self up, he suddenly caught sight of some 
one in the room above. : 

‘“ Gee, there she is—yes, and there’s hi 
nibbs! My, but there's something 
on.” : 

It was just as the boy’s face was pressed 
Within a few inches of the window, that 
Mattie Winterton caught sight of him. 


nis 
going 


ee 
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In an instant she realized that he had 
‘come to rescue her, and the knov 
prived her for a brief moment of all power 
of speech or motion. 
standing there, Wardrake 
a moment irresolute. 
he recovered himself, and spring- 
forward seized her rudely by th 

“* We'll see if cannot bend you to my 
will,” he hissed. ¥ 
within the hour or—what’s that ?” 

The glass in the entire lower sash was 
~ grea: by en few swift blows, 
ing in ashower on the carpet. 

oe on instant the middle bar dividi 
panes was snapped in two and a boy 
ed into the room, 

“Shiner! Thank God!” 

“ Yes, Miss Mattie, it’s me, Shiner, the 
New York bootblack! Get out of the way 

big brute, or I'll smash you !” 

With the impetuosity of a tiger Dave 
the scoundrel and 


“*She was a woman in the circus and she 
me, and she knows who I am, 
like to find out, ’cause—well, 


***Cause I'd like to be somebody. Now I 
ah nobody, only just Shiner, the boot- 
ac ” 


“But where is this woman 2?” 
“T donno, sir. 

lace and sometimes another. Th 

ick or Wardrake wanted to kill her, I 
don’t know why.” 

“It was very clever in you to have seen 
h the scoundrel’s disguise, my boy, I 
never have done it. I had no idea 
that he was such a villain.” 


Sometimes she’s one 


““ Well, we are well rid of him at all 
He will never call here i 
if he remains in the city he i 


arrest. 

“*Oh, he’ll skip, but he’s a bad one, Mr. 
Winterton, and you want to watch out for 
him. He'll try some of his games some 
other time, you see.” 

““So we will, my boy,” laughed the mer- 
| chant, “‘ but if he does, I th ¢ 
pend on you to outwit him as you did this 


“Well, I ain’t afraid of him, or not as 
much as I was, anyhow.” | 

Mr. Winterton did all that he had prom- 
ised or as much as was possible, for Pete 
was given a placein the store, Dave receiv- 
ed lessons every afternoon and evening, 
and search was made for Tillie. 

The latter task proved unavailing, how- 
ever, for the woman could not be found, al- 
though she was advertised for in all the 
rs and in man 
ick, the man o 


hurled himself 
dashed him to the floor. 

up!” the boy cried, an- 
full o’ holes. I know) 


grily, “ or I'll fill you 
you, Mr, Cool Dick, Mr. Baxter Hampton 
and Mr. Hamilton Wardrake, and if I hear 
any nonsense out 0’ you I'll give you dead 
to the cops.” 

‘urse you!” growled the discomfited 
villain, essaying to arise, “Ill pay you for 
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pen the door, Miss Mattie!” cried | 
Dave, “I'll take care of this pup!” and the 

boy seized a chair and brandished it above 
Cool Dick's head. 

netrated the man’s identity | 
and knew him to be a thorough scoundrel, 
but he no longer feared him, for now his’ 
own danger was not thought of, but only 
the peril of one whom he had come to re- 

gard with the deepest affectipn. 

“The door is unlocked—the ke 
the outside—quick, Dave!’ cried Mattie, 
as she threw the door open and hurried. 
into the kall. 

Dave was at her side in an instant, 

As the villain followed, reaching toward 
his hip pocket for his revolver, Dave 
sprang at him, struck hima heavy blow 
with the chairand broke itin pieces on 
his head, felling him. 

He fell inside the room, and ina trice 
Dave had closed the door and locked it, 
and seizing Mattie’s arm, cried excitedly: 

“Now we're off. Quick, or he'll catch us 
but if he does Tl kill 
me before he gets you ! 


many aliases, dis- 
peared at once, and Mr. Charley Dawson 
bareback rider also failed to put in an 
police searching diligently 


appearance, the 
for both worthi : 

It was several days after the rescue of 
| Mattie Winterton, when Dav 
away early from his lessons, 
town to the old house to see Mother 


lace was deserted, apparently, but 
id not mean to go away without 
| having made an effort to see the woman, 
and he therefore knocked softly upon the 
boarded up lower door. 
At first there was no answer, and the 
knock was repea 
Still Dave heard nothing, and he was 
about to knock again, when a voice at his 


him or let him 


CHAPTER XV. 
COOL DICK STILL AT WORK. 


“Davi, my boy, you have done us alla 
I can never repay. 
favor of me and it shall be granted.” 
“TI don’t want anything, sir, indeed I 
I'd have done twice as much for 
’ eo. 


“So, so, my boy. You want to see me, 


“But, my boy, you must allow me to re- 
y you in some manner for what you have 


paid already, sir, now that Miss Th 
t? ” ey had hardly entered, when a man 
hats enonan came out of the shadow of a doorway op- 


posite, and hurriedly followed, muttering 


Mattie is all right. 
“But I wish to do something to show 

my gratitude, my boy. You must let me 

make some return.” 

‘ou want to do something for me real 


“Ha! I thought he would come to see 
the old woman at last. 
friend, I will make sure of you this time, 
and put beyond any one’s power to ever 
solve the secret of your life.’ 

The man was Cool Dick, Shiner’s sworn 


Now, my young 


“Yes. Tell me what you would like best 
all, and you shall have it.” 

I wish you could find Tillie and 
cure her of being crazy.” . 

“It shall be done; but that is not for 
yourself, David.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, sir.” 

“No, it is not.” 

“‘ Well, then, I tell you what, sir, Give 
Pete Green a jobin the store,” 

“*He shall have it, but you haven’t asked 
for anything for yourself. 

= 10 Ww, pe SE? x os 
’t you really like something on 
asked Mattie, 


[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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IF YOU ARE NOT INTERESTED IN COL- 
LECTINC POSTACE STAMPS YOURSELF, 
TELL SOME FRIEND WHO IS ABOUT OUR 
CREAT CIFT. 


—— Po 6-2 


In Persia there is 
known to the nativ 


your own account, David 5] 
resent at the interview between 


The boy had succeeded in maki 
from the house and had ta 
young lady home, where Mr. Winterton 
was informed of all that had happe 
“T donno asI would, Miss y 
,in reply to Mattie’s ques- 


“Yes, unless what, David s P can’t be 
to know more’n I do. 


read, and I can't write a bit, | of 
es—well, I ain’t in it, that’s 


“You shall go to school at once,” said 
the merchant. 


a kind of snake which is 
S as the clock winding 


swered the b 
les P | the idea that land is not 

too much, I kno 
“Well, I'd like 


peared to be fascina 
« fiy away. The snake 
hoosing 


he meg 


1F YOU WANT TO CET ARARE COLLEC-~ 
TION OF FOREICN POSTACE STAMPS, 
CUT OUT THE COUPON IN THE NEXT 
NUMBER OF HAPPY DAYS, 
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Peculiar Perils of the Deep, 


By FRANcIS WORCESTER DOUGHTY. 


—— 


BESIDES the perils of wind and wave 
which beset the sailor at all times and sea- 
sons, there are certain peculiar perils of 


the deep. 


These, indeed, are many 


and various, 
changing with the latitude in which they 
are encountered. Let us consider a few, 
principally such as relate to the pictures 
we have chosen, of which the picture of 
the Sargasso, or ‘Grassy Sea,” isone. - 


ocean currents, : Gao 
_ Sucha place is the ‘lumber yard” as it is 
called, north of the equator in the east At- 
lantic. ; ag 

Here at last come fragments of wreck, 
planks, barrels and all manner of rubbish 
thrown overboard from foundering ships, 
after floating hither and thither over the 
stormy seas. 

Here at last rot and waste away many 


an abandoned ship. It reaches this point — 


and can gonofurther. And there are not 
wanting instances of ships which have be- 
come entangled in all this mass of floating 


Many years ago the writer passed 
through a part of the Grassy Sea on a 
small steamer. The view of this peculiar 
place exhibited in Figure 1, is very correct. 

Here for miles upon miles in every direc- 
tion the surface of the ocean presents the 
appearance of a vast garden, interspersed 
by lakes. 

The location of the Grassy Sea is south 
and westward of the Canary Islands, its 
position yatying somewhat with the 
changes of the Gulf Stream. 

One of the first indications that a ship 
has reached the edge of the Gulf Stream is 
the gulfweed, as it is called, floating first 
in small patches and then in masses, grow- 
ing larger and more dig vias and giving 

ar distant, when 
hundred miles 


it is yet, perhaps many 
away. 
This as one sails westward from Florida 
serps on increasing until at length the 
gulf weed is everywhere and the water 
scarcely to be seen at all. 
The voyager has then reached the Sar- 


is | $8880, or grassy sea, 


Here vast deposits of this weed grow and 
float on the surface of the ocean, in the 
center of the Atlantic eddies ; it collects 
there in such dense masses as almost to 
seem like marshlands overflowed, and of- 
fers considerable resistance to the progress 
oftheship, 

Similar floating islands of verdure exist 
north of the Sandwich islands and in the 
neighborhood of Australia, which has not 
been much explored, being out of the regu- 
lar track of ships, 


Fig. 1.—THE Grassy SEA, 


rubbish and unable to extricate themselves 
have been abandoned to their fate, Indeed 
the Sargasso offers similar dangers. To 
become entangled in these strange places 
ane ee the many peculiar perils of the 

The Maelstrom lies to the southward of 
the Loffoden Islands, off the coast of Nor- 
wars hear a large rock between Moskenes 
and Var. 

It is one of the most remarkable ocean 
currents on the globe. In former times 
owing to the exaggerated statements of old 
writers, it was believed that the Maelstrom 
had the po wer to suck ships into its tunnel- 
like vortex, 3 

In spite of the many false stateme 
concerning it, thé Maelstrom, which et 
pe in we ory 2, is a place full 

iar peril, 
the turn of the tide, it may be safely cross- 


breast its turbulent waters at any tide 
except in winter or when the wind is 


against the tide, when it boils j 1 
really terrific, Ouls In @ Manner 


Its danger lies not so much in its . 
“a os hee one as Ms whirl Phos eae 
earer i 
dashed fe € rocks until they are 
e Pentland Firth, between th 
Islands and Scotland, is a package stant : 


ing in peculiar peril, 
tere the tide rushes through the nar- 
fury that large 


row channel with such 
ehipe have been foundered, 
It is peculiarly unsafe when the wind is 


ae A 


They are doubtless caused like the Sar- _ 
gasso by an eddy or neutral point between _ 


i 


high and moves in the same direction as 


the tide. 


In tropical seas, especially in the Indian | them are perceptible only to the most ex- 


' 
Near the Equator these squalls particu- 


larly prevail and the signs which precede | effect of a typhoon on a ship at sea. 


ocean, the water spout has ever been re- | perienced eye. ‘ 


garded as one of the peculiar perils of the 


deep. 


F irly i ) wi ce vy stralia) we | served as high as one hundred and twenty | the great. majority of the earth’s volcan- 
igure 8 fairly illustrates a twin water On our voyage out (to Australia) Ss g the great majority of ene 
showing a direct relation between vo: 
oes and the ocean not at 


spout bursting near a ship. 


eye witness: 


met with a large ship homeward bound. 
The water spout is actually a cyclone at!'The day was fair, and the wind dying 


Fig. 2—THr MAELSTROM, 


sea—such a cyclone as proves so destruct- 
ive on our western prairies we mean, and 
is usually the forerunner of those long 
blows which are often termed cyclones on 
the Atlantic coast. : 

The explanation of the water spout is 
simple. 

A whirlwind or gyrating current of air 
seizes the water as on land it snatches up 


Fig. 3.—WATERSPOUTS. 


sand, houses, trees, etc., and whirls them 
into the clouds. 

A cannon ball brought to bear on a wa- 
ter-spout will sometimes cause it to break. 

When there are several in a row as is 
often the case on the Black Sea where 
they are particularly common, they look 
like a colonnade of majestic pillars support- 
ing the sky. : : 

‘Another peculiar peril of the deep is the 
White Squall. : 

Such storms come almost without warn- 
ing and with fearful lope and violence, 
and twist the masts out ofa ship and cap- 
size her, 


away, the vessels were becalmed close to- 
gether. The passengers at once busied 
themselves to write letters home, and offi- 
cers and crew became occupied in the ex- 
change of courtesies. 

‘<The beautiful weather led to a feeling 
of security which can never be safely in- 
dulged in at:sea. : 

‘All the canvas was set, idly flapping 


against the masts, when a terrific white 
squall struck both ships and passed off in 
afew moments. When the confusion and 
excitement resulting from it was over we 
looked to see what damage the homeward 
bound ship had sustained, but we looked 
in vain, She had gone down with all on 
board, and not a vestige of her could be 
seen anywhere on the wide sea which look- 
ed as serene and beautiful as if nothing 
had happened.” 

Such are the dangers of the white squall. 

The prpheons of the Indian Ocean, or of 
the Pacific are simply the Atlantic hurri- 
cane under a different name. 


A white squall is thus described by an 


miles. 


It is hard to imagine any vessel standing 
against a blow like this, The great hurri- 


cane of 1873 caused the loss of one thousand 
vessels in the North Atlantic. 

The coast of Nova Scotia and Cape Bre- 
ton was strewn with wrecks. Forests 
and houses went down before it. And yet 
there were many small fishing schooners 
of not over forty tons burden that rode out 
the hurricane in safety. 

Again, among the peculiar perils of the 
deep we have tidal waves, or unexpected 
rises of the sea. 

Tidal waves often accompany a hurri- 
cane. Sweeping inland with a fury which 
knows no control, they overwhelm houses 


from their anchors and leave them high 
and dry on shore, sometimes several miles 
inland. 

Such a tidal wave destroyed a large 
stretch of country in Holland some hun- 
dreds of years ago, and other countries 
have more recently suffered in the same 
way. 

A tidal wave eighty-nine feet high burst 
upon Callao, Peru, not many years since, 
almost destroying the city. 

Another, in 1877, burst upon the shores 
of Bengal, India, completely submerged 


an island off the coast, and obliterated aj 


population of two hundred and fifteen 
thousand souls in a single night. 

The captain of an American bark at 
anchor in the roads of Chittagong on that 
fearful night, was surrounded by a fleet of 
one hundred and fifty sail, but when 
morning dawned he found that his vessel 


dered or been driven ashore while the town 
lay in ruins, and the whole contour of the 
coast was changed, 

Tidal waves are often caused by earth- 
quakes, or the eruption of submarine vol- 
canoes, 


Rall 
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Figure 4 is a graphic illustration of the 


The Peruvian tidal wave-wh 
ed Callao, swept in eight 


— 


Fig. 4.—THE TyPHOON. 


It has been claimed that the rush of the 
sea into the caves or fissures at the base of 
volcanoes produces a force of steam which 
must find vent, and earthquakes and vol- 
|canic eruptions are the result, often at- 
| tended with the discharge of large quanti- 
| ties of water. 

The coast of the Pacific has, as itis called, 
a line of fire, a row of active volcanoes en- 
circling it from Mount Erebus in the south 
to Mount St. Elias in the north. 

Instances of islands being thrown up 
during such convulsions are not uncom- 


and forests, founder fleets, or lift them! 


alone had escaped, all others having foun- | 


/mon, 
In the year 1866. off the island of Santo- 


Fie. 5.—MILK CHANNELS. 


rini, in the Mediterranean, a very remark- 
able occurrence took place. Here, after 
much rumbling and disturbance in the 


/ water, a small island rose to the surface 


and upon it were two houses of solid ma- 
sonry perfectly preserved. 

It was an old island which records show 
to have sunk two thousand years before. 

Another peculiar peril Of the deep is 
what are termed Milk Channels, caused 
by moonlight on the water and having 
every appearance of channels. 

These, of course, are dangerous only to 
small craft in shallow harbors where they 
often prove very misleading. 

But the sea abounds in perils, and yet 


| when one comes to think of it so does the 


land, 

Is man in greater peril on one than on 
the other ? 

We doubt it. Death comes to all, and 
many of our ablest thinkers hold to the be- 
lief that it comes only at the pre-appointed 
time, 
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FOUR STROKES OF A PEN MAY BRING 
xa $50. SEE ANNOUNCEMENT ON (6TH 
ACE. 


ich destroy- 
hours to Japan, 
he velocity of the wind in an ordinary | overwhelming cities and fleets, and was 
ale is from thirty to forty miles an hour. | accompanied by the most 

Th the typhoon it is increased from eighty earthquakes of the century. 


‘to a hundred miles, and has even been ob-| It is a circumstance worth noting that 


as 
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FOREIGY POSTAGE STAMPS FREE 


NOW IS YOUR CHANCE TO GET 
FIFTY RARE STAMPS. 


We have bought from a well-known stamp company a large lot of foreign post- 
age stamps which we shall give to the readers of HAPPY DAYS, The stamps are 
in good condition and will make a valuable addition to any stamp album. 

They are all foreign and embrace the following countrics: Italy, Austria, 
Sweden, Germany, Spain, England, France, Belgium, Russia, Papal States, Old 
German States, Denmark, Greece, Hamburg and other countries, 

MANY OF THESE STAMPS ARE OLD ISSUES, AND ON THAT ACCOUNT SCARCE. 

If you are at all interested in forming a collection, don’t miss this opportunity to 
procure some rare stamps for nothing. 

If you have never tried to get a collection, now is the time to begin. 

We know of several instancss where boys and girls have begun on a few domes- 
tic stamps, and now have collections worth hundreds of dollars. “! 


IT ONLY WANTS A BEGINNING: 


and once you get started you will find it one of the most fascinating as well as re- 
munerative pursuits you can indulge in, 


HOW YOU CAN GET THEM. 


The next number of HAPPY DAYS, No. 8, will contain a coupon numbered No, 
1. Cut it out and save it. No. 4of HAPPY DAYS will contain coupon No, 2, anda 
new coupon will appear each week thereafter, until 15 have been printed. 

The coupons will be numbered consecutively each week, Cut out the coupon 
every week, and when you have them all, numbered from 1 to 15, send them to 
this office and you will receive the stamps by return mail. 

The stamps will be put up in packages of 50 each, and no package will contain 
more than one of each kind—there will be no duplicates, 


ANOTHER GRAND OFFER. 


In addition to the package of 50 RARE FOREIGN PosraGE STAMpPs that we send 
you, Every 25th Package THat WE SEND OvTr WILL Contain AN EXTRA 
RARE STAMP worth from 


50 CENTS TO $2.00, 


and a guarantee of its value will be attached to each stamp. We will publish the 
photographs of those readers who receive the EXTRA RaRE Stamp if they so desire, 


You May be Fortunate Enough to Get 
One of these Extra Rare Stamps. 


CUT OUT THE COUPON NEXT WEEK, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


LEARN STEAM ENGINEERING, and earn 
$100 per month. Send your name and 10 cents in 
stamps to J. KEPPY, Engineer, Bridgeport, Conn. 


“Bricktop’s” Funny Books. 
A BACHELOR'S LOVE SCRAPES. 


By “Bricktop.” Describin : 
ventures of a rich bachelor and his final |dominoes, etc. 
marriage. 
Price 1 


MY WIFE’S MOTHER 


35. 


HOW TO PLAY GAMES. 


cents. publisher, 34 and 36 


rps icit|c@ntations, etc. Price 10 cents. Forsale by all newsdealers Price 10 cents. 
of a young benedict upon receiving a visit ar sent to your address, postage free, upon receipt of|paid, by wail. upon receipt of price. 
mer gs il-lorice. Address Frank Tousey, Poe; 34 and 36 North/'lousey, Publisher, 34 and 36 North Moore Street, New 
n 


from his wife’s mother. 
a|Moore street, New York. Box 2730. 


A complete and useful little book, containing the rules and 
the many ad- regulations of billiards, bagatelle, backgammon, croquet, 
posta ep es ee. dg oe For sale 3 all mer eneslere 

Mac ae- T , |inthe Uni _and Canada, or sent to your address,|sa| ; 2 -pai 2cei 
Illustrated by Thos. Worth. Dostage free, on receipt of price. Address Frank Tousey, rice? Andree inane Tonnes Publeher 34 and 36 Noro 
orth Moore street, New York. t 


43. 
: ” me HOW TO BECOME A MAGICIAN. 
By “Bricktop.” Containing many humor- Containing the grandest assortment of magical illusions 
ous and extremely sensational experiences|®ver placed before the public. Also, tricks with cards, eee of inany kinds. 


DO YOU WANT MONEY? 


Here is a Chance to Make Some. 
FOUR STROKES OF:A PEN. 


We shall publish in the next number of HAPPY DAYS a blank circle, and we 
will give the following prizes to those readers who can make the circle into the fun- 


niest face by means of only 


FOUR STROKES OF A’ PEN, 


$50.00 For the 
$25.00 #-. Ss 
3 15.00 “ sé 


$10.00 “ “ 4th ss 
$5.00 “ “ 5th . 


The faces must be drawn with a pen in black ink. Those drawn with pencil will 


not be accepted. 
In drawing the faces you must not use more than four distinct pen movements 


in circles, curves, or whatever you may choose. 
The circle will be printed in the next number, together with sample faces, giving 


you an idea of what we mean by strokes of a pen. 
Faces sent in by readers will be published in HAPPY DAYS from week to week 
with the names and addresses of the senders. See the next number of 


+i HAPPY DAYS jc 


FOR 


Blank Circle and Full Particulars, 


Funniest Face. 
2nd Funniest. 
ord a 


BOOKS YOU SHOULD HAVE. = 
Only 10 Cents Each. Sent to You By Mail. 


69. HOW TO BECOME A 


fan das WEST POINT MILITARY 


Containing over fifty of the lavest and best tricks used by 
magicians. Also containing the secret of second sight. 
Fully illustrated. By A Atrderson. Price 10 cents Vor 
eee 
m CADET : 
How to Make Magic Toys, : 
Containing full directions for making Magic Toys and de- 
By A. Anderson. Fully iastrstene 


For sale by all newsdealers, or sent, post- 


Address "Frank | Containing full explanationg how to Me 


York. P.O. Box 2730, gain admittance, course of stud y; 


lustrated by Thos. Worth. Enclosed 3 
highly embellished cover. Price 10 cents. — 66, ee a examinations, duties, staff of Se 
HOW T0 DO PUZZLES. H Pana atid 7 officers, post guard, po- 
T THE COUNTRY - ow to Do Mechanical Vricks, , euard, “Bo 
*!| Containi 300 interesti uzzles and conundru ‘ ar oe d ; : ; A : . 
GOING TO with key to same.” A complete book. Pally illustrated.|, Containing complete instructions for performing over six- lice regulations, fire 
Giving the adventures of Peter Smudge in|By A. Anderson. Price 10 cents. For sale y all news-|, v. ‘ 10. es on de > ail newene le y illustrat— d 
search of comfort. By “ Bricktop.” Hand-|dealers, or sent, post-paid, upon receipt of the price. Ad-|° 4 St be vail. is. or at © by all newsdealers, or we will epartment and 
= : . - jee |dress Frank Tousey, Publisher, 34 and 36 North Moore St,./S°ud it by mail. postage free, upon receipt of the price. llab 
somely illustrated by Thomas Worth. Price|New York. PO Bor 2730, faeces doe agg Gebers 34 and 36 North Moore all a boy should 
cents, eee know to bea 
67. 72. | 
2 F : Cadet, 
A Quiet Fourth of July.) yow vo po execrrican raicxs. How to Do Sixty Tricks With Cards 
, ” Se - . 
SS ;_| Containing a large collection of instructive and highly! Embracing all ofthe latest and most deceptive card tricks 
Giving an account of the humorous experl- amusing electrical tricks, together with illustrations. By|with ill trations. By A d Pri ¢ 
ences of an Euglishman in search of ‘A A. Anderson. Price 10 conte. For sale by al) newsdenlers, male by All hanptonlace, or pa Sill aena ita cents. mai x COMPILED AND WRITTEN 
Fourth of July.” By 6s Bricktop.”|or sent, post-paid, upon receipt of price, Address, frank postage free, upon receipt of price. Address Fronk ‘ 
Pale illustrated by Thomas Worth. Price Fouser, X pbiahor, £4 & 36 North Moore St., New York. P. penser, Enblisher, 34 and 36 North Moore St., New York, By LU SENARENS 
10 cents, ; ie Some eR Gio Para ' 
U 
—_-s- eT a ee TT, aE 68 7 ey ¢ 3 
. ‘ . 
Where Are bags Going : How to Do Chemical pricks. : af How to Do Tricks With Numbers. Author of “ How to Become 
Containing the humorous adv u of aj Containing over one hundr ighly amusing and tn-|| Showing many curious tricks with fi d tt is 
eler and what he learned. ae Brick. structive tricks with chemicals, By A. Anderson. Hand-lic of numbers. By A, ‘AuBorson: rally. “Mlnstrated, a Naval Cadet.” 
trave . wy ‘as *oiely illustrated. Price 10 cents. For sale by all news-|Price 10 cents. For sale by all newsdealers in the United 
. cag oe eg nent by Thomas dealers, or sent | ost paid, upon receipt of rice. Address States. or-we pill send it to you by mail, postage free, 
i e ‘rank ‘Tousey, Publisher, Nor oore Stree -jupon receipt of price. dress Frank Tousey, Publisher, 
orth. Price 10 cen Y. P.O. Box 2730. * "134 & 36 North Moore Street, New York. .P O- Box 2730, t Price 10 Cents “ 
For sale by all newsdealers or sent by mail ‘ P 
on receipt of price. Address | The above books are for sale by all newsdealers. If they happen to be out of them, send the price to us in money or post- 
age stamps, and we will send them to you by return mail. Address 
FRANK TOUSEY, PUBLISHER e : 7 
a z ve) 


P. 0, Box 2730. 34 & 36 North Moore St, u.¥.| Box 2730, 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 34 & 36 North Moore St., N.Y. 


